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— FOR A TIME — 


Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 
due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs. A dose or two of 


BEECHAW’S PILLS 


will easliy put this right ; but if neglected—if the early symptoms are disregarded—what 
a burden of illness may be the consequence ! 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, NERYOUS DEBILITY, 








LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES, 


Are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to de their duty properly. No one who values 
life can fur‘her neglect the warning symptoms. 
§ Symp 


The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 


BEECHANWE?S F*IL1:.S. 


This wonderful medicine is specially suitable for females of all ages. Every 
woman who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1) (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 








Of Enafieh and Foreign @rms and}; BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris), 

@rmour of all kinds ; Weapons, Ornaments, In finest antique or modern styles, 
etc., illustrating Savage Life; Paleolithic, For samples of Book Plates send P.O. 2s. 
Neclithic and Bronze Implements from | yemorial Brasses, Illuminated Addresses, Herald Painting, 
England, Ireland, Denmark, and other Seals, Dies, etc. 
places ; Egyptian, Greek and Roman An- Prize Medals, Paris, 1878 ; Sydney, 1879. 
tiquities ; Antique China, Furniture, Carved 
Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at HARRY SOANE, 
Messrs. FENTON & SONS, 11, New | 8, Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Maudie Library and the Bridal Museum). REMOVED TO 

udie’s Library an I ; 
Established 1880. 36, HHanway St., W., 

Four Doors from Oxford Street. 








NOW READY. Demy 8vo., xvi pp. and 72 pp. Cloth. price 2s, 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


HISTORY OF THE LIBERTY OF PETERBOROUGH 


AND THE JURISDICTION OF THE JUSTICES OF GAOL DELIVERY FOR 


The hundred of Wassaburgb. 
By LOUIS B, GACHES, LL.M., B.A., of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 


With copy of Abbot’s Seal, Map showing the Eight Hundreds, and copy of Plan, dated 1675, showing position of the Old Gallows at 
Peterborough. 
Reprinted (with additions) front FENLAND Nores AND QUERIES. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
HE territorial criminal jurisdiction of a Saxon Abbot which has survived the Conquest and the Reformation is worthy of the attentioa 
of the magistrate, the lawyer, and the layman. The records of seven centuries are avaiiable to illustrate the history of the Monastery 

of Peterborough, the administration of Justice within its domains, and the condition of the inhabitants. The Liberty of Peterborough is 
the enly county franchise which excludes the authority of King Edward V11.’s Justices of Gaol Delivery. 

It is to explain the origin of the authority of the Justices of the Liberty to deliver the prisoners in its gaol, the royal charters from 
which that authority springs, and the King’s commissions, by virtue of which it is now exercised that a short history of this remarkable 
jurisdiction Is exercised, 
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Mr. G. A. MACMILLAN sent to the Zimes of 
May 8 an interesting suinmary of the work 
accomplished by the British School at Athens 
on the site of ancient Sparta. The walls 
have been traced for four-fifths of their 
extent, and are ascertained to be not Byzan- 
tine, but Roman in period ; and the theatre 
has been investigated. ‘* But the most im- 
portant result obtained,” says Mr. Macmillan, 
‘‘has been the identification, attested by 
inscriptions, of the site of the Temple of 
Artemis Orthia, which we know from Pau- 
sanias to have been the scene of the chastise- 
ment of the youths of Sparta, where enormous 
finds of votive offerings have been made. 
The scene of the discovery is a field on the 
right bank of the Eurotas, about half a mile 
to the south of the modern bridge. From 
time to time boys playing in the river-bed 
had picked up little figurines of lead. Similar 
figurines having been found some years ago 
in the excavations at the shrine of Menelaos 
on the opposite side of the river, the British 
excavators suspected the existence of a 
second sanctuary, and made a trial here on 
April 7. Within a few hours it was clear 
that the site contained an immense deposit 
of votive offerings. During the past fortnight 
a few skilled workmen, working slowly with 
knives, have extracted many thousands of 
these peculiar figurines. At least fifty variant 
types have been found, representing divine 
and human. figures, musicians, centaurs, 
sirens, fish, and other animal forms, with 
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inanimate objects, including altars, wreaths, 
vases, helmets, and mirrors. _If the material 
and the modest scale of the offerings seem 
to illustrate the traditional simplicity of 
Spartan usage, their number proves the im- 
portance and popularity of the cult. Nor 
are offerings of more costly material wanting. 
The ivory carvings include two statuettes in 
the round, a lion, four figures of rams, a 
helmeted head, and a number of discs, 
combs, and pins. In bronze there are 
statuettes of a horse and a dog, and large 
fragments of bowls and caldrons richly 
decorated in repoussé work. Smaller objects 
of both gold and silver have been found, 
including a silver pin with fine spiraliform 
decoration. ‘Terra-cotta statuettes in great 
variety have come to light with large quan- 
tities of pottery. Apart from this deposit, 
upwards of 100 inscriptions have been found 
since the work began.” The objects found 
in the deposit are assigned to the fifth and 
sixth centuries before our era. Mr. Mac- 
millan appeals for further subscriptions 
towards carrying on this important work. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The corporation of King’s Lynn retains in 
its possession an old ducking-stool, which 
was used to immerse in the river those towns- 
people who misbehaved themselves, and for 
the punishment of witches. Orders have 
now been given for the relic to be repaired 
and placed on exhibition in the local 
museum. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
“At a depth of 60 feet, in the hard Oxford 
clay of one of the Yaxley brickyards near 
Peterborough, has just been unearthed,” says 
the Zribune of April 30, ‘one of the most 
remarkable prehistoric reptiles which that 
extraordinary deposit of the waters of thou- 
sands of years ago has ever revealed. It is 
the fossilized body of a monster reptile, 
nearly 12 feet long, with a spiny, crocodile 
body and a vertebral appendage over 3 feet _ 
long. Prehistoric crocodiles have been found 
at various depths in this clay, but nothing 
so elaborate as this one, nothing so long, 
nothing so perplexing. It is perplexing, 
because it apparently had flappers, and not 
feet, for hundreds of little bones forming 
the framework of these flappers have been 


gathered up.” 
2c 
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The Viking Club has recently been holding 
an exhibition of a collection of water-colour 
drawings and sketches of scenery and anti- 
quities in Orkney, Shetland, and Scotland 
by the late Sir Henry Dryden. These 
drawings and sketches have no special pre- 
tensions to artistic merit ; they merely illus- 
trate the various antiquities about which 
Sir Henry Dryden made researches and 
measurements. His principal work was in 
Orkney, Shetland, and Iona, the drawings 
of Iona antiquities being now in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries, Edin- 
burgh. In the collection shown by the 
Viking Club there were several admirable 
sketches of the ruined churches in the 
northern islands, which Sir Henry Dryden 
dated from the twelfth century; drawings 
of the Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall; Scalloway 
Castle, in Shetland ; and Farkawick, the 
northernmost house in Great Britain. There 
were also a number of drawings of ancient 
brochs, round towers, and stone circles in 
Orkney and Shetland and various parts of 
Scotland, while sketches of most of the old 
historical buildings, such as Melrose Abbey, 
Dryburgh Abbey, Rosslyn Castle, and Edin- 
burgh Castle, found a place in the collection. 
Sir Henry Dryden’s researches and measure- 
ments, the fruits of which were to be seen 
in this exhibition, were carried on over a 
period of about twenty-five years, from 1846 
to 1870, and he died about seven years ago. 


¢ ek ¢ 
Dr. Grenfell, who with Dr. Hunt had a 
successful archeological season last winter 
at Oxyrhynchus, delivered in April an in- 
teresting lecture at the Hétel Continental, 
Cairo, on the finds of papyrus in the Fayoum. 
Oxyrhynchus was, he stated, not only the 
second city of the province, but in Roman 
times it ranked in size, population, and civic 
dignity only second after Alexandria. The 
materials buried there were consequently 
numerous and invaluable. The famous 
sayings of Jesus, fragments of Homer written 
before the great edition of Aristarchus, and 
a thousand years earlier than our oldest 
MSS., have been unearthed from mounds of 
rubbish. The finds this last season are fully 
as interesting, including as they do a comedy 
of Philemon on which Plautus founded his 
Aulularia, and a discourse on music (it is 
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conjectured by Hippias of Elis); while a 
contract, dated the fifth year of Sotu I., 
gives the oldest date yet found on a Greek 
papyrus. Dr. Grenfell drew an interesting 
picture in saying that were an individual of 
Ptolemaic times to become alive he would 
find himself among familiar surroundings— 
the same bureaucracy with a passion for 
endless detail, the system of foreign banks, 
foreign controllers of departments, provincial 
mudirs and omdehs, partly Greeks and partly 
natives, and even a postal service, though 
for the use of the State only. In education 
and athletic sports the resuscitated Alex- 
andrine might find the present condition of 
Egypt inferior to his own day, though in 
these respects the efforts of the English in 
Egypt would recall to him the vivifying 
influence of the Ptolemies. 


e¢ ¢ & 

In a letter to the Zimes of May 14, which 
appeared after the foregoing paragraph was 
in type, Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt gave 
further details of their winter's work, and 
mentioned that, among the papyri unearthed 
which have already been submitted to exam- 
ination, there are two poems by Pindar and 
Euripides. The Pindar papyrus contains 
principally poems, their authorship being 
proved by a coincidence with an already 
known Pindaric fragment. 

The second series of poetical fragments is 
from a roll containing a tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Hypsipyle, which, on the strength of 
certain features in the plot, as well as of 
style, has given the experts little hesitation 
in identifying it with the Hypsipy/e of Euripi- 
des. Of the prose MSS., several belong to 
extant works, two containing the Phedrus, 
and one the Symposium of Plato, the last 
being the longest papyrus of the find ; but by 
far the most valuable of the prose pieces is 
part of a new history of Greece, and we are 
told that, from its style, it is clear that it 
belongs to an historical work on a large scale 
and of first-rate importance, possibly by 
Ephorus or Theopompus. 


From a copper mine known as “ Antono,” 
Sierra Atalhualpa, Province Antofagasta, 
Chili, there has lately been brought by a 
German a body which has the appearance of 
having been mummified through the action 
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of copper oxide. The mummy was put up 
for sale in Mr. Stevens’s auction-rooms on 
May 8. Its aspect, as described by a con- 
tributor to the Daily Graphic, was decidedly 
unpleasant. ‘The knees,” says the writer, 
“are up to the chin, and the top of the skull 
is bare to the bone, in which is a round hole 
about the size of a penny. The remainder 
of the head is covered with long fine black 
hair. The shrivelled skin on the body is 
perfect and unbroken all over. A cloth, like 
coarse sacking, apparently the clothing of 
the mummy, was found with it, and there 
were two curious hammers or mallets, one 
fashioned of granite and the other of iron- 
stone, tied with hide thongs into bent sticks 
made up as double handles. Both the hide 
and the sticks are as though used for the 
first time yesterday. The whole body is 
green from the effects of copper, as are the 
heads of the hammers. Mr. Stevens has had 
many mummies in his sale-rooms at different 
times. He thinks it a reasonable proposition 
that this is that of a miner, an Indian of the 
Inca tribe, and that the age is about 2,000 
years. It is stated that there is only one 
other mummy of this kind in existence. It 
is that which was recently bought by the 
authorities of the Central Park Museum, 
New York, for £1,000.” 


The last of the monthly meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for the 
present session was held on May 14, Mr. 
Thomas Ross in the chair. Mr. Ludovic 
M‘Lellan Mann, F.S.A. Scot., exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Arthur Hart, C.A., Glasgow, a 
drinking-cup urn recently found in a sandpit 
at Bathgate, and beads of vitreous paste 
found in Ayrshire by Bailie Joseph Downes, 
of Irvine, and gave details of the exploration 
of the floor of a prehistoric hut in Tiree. 
Mr. Mann also described the important dis- 
covery in March last, by Messrs. Robert 
Irvine, of Stevenston, and J. M. Orr, of Salt- 
coats, of at least fourteen cinerary urns 
containing burnt bones in a small cairn of 
the Bronze Age, near Stevenston, Ayrshire. 
Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, F.S.A. Scot., 
gave a description of an earth-house at 
Ardross, in Fife; and Mr. Thomas Ross 
read a description of the exploration of the 
castle on the Isle of Loch Dochart by Mrs. 


Place of Glen Dochart, and exhibited a plan 
of the castle by himself, and drawings of the 
objects found by Mrs. Place and other mem- 
bers of her family. 


Recent additions to the Colchester Museum 
include three hanks of straw-plait, made 
about forty years ago at or near Castle 
Hedingham. These interesting relics of an 
extinct Essex industry have been presented 
by Mr. Miller Christy, of Chignall St. James. 
Mrs. Smith, of Copford, has given an old 
knife-box, which had been in one family 
since 1703; and a similar box, probably of 
earlier date, is the gift of Alderman Henry 
Laver. During last winter many alterations 
and improvements in the arrangement of the 
museum were carried out, the principal of 
which are the rearrangement of the Roman 
and English coins; the arrangement of the 
very interesting collection of Roman and 
Saxon antiquities found on the site of the 
Roman station of Othona at Bradwell-on-Sea, 
lent by Mr. Christopher W. Parker; and the 
rearrangement of the valuable collection of 
burial groups from the Roman cemeteries 
round Colchester, formed by the late Mr. 
George Joslin. The large wall-case con- 
taining this collection has been coloured a 
soft neutral tint, which greatly enhances the 
beauty of the various wares. 


During excavation in Buckland Churchyard, 
Dover, a section of a massive wall, 3 feet 
6 inches thick, has been discovered. It is 
supposed that this is part of the ancient 
church burnt down about 1100. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 
When the Chapel of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George is opened at St. Paul’s on 
June 12 in the presence of the King, Sove- 
reign of the Order, a very notable contri- 
bution to the stately symbolism of the 
ceremonial will be found in the display of 
the banners of the Knights Grand Cross. 
The chapel is the one which was for several 
years chiefly filled by the monument to the 
Duke of Wellington, and will in future make 
St. Paul’s to this Order what St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, is to the Garter, and 
Westminster Abbey to the Bath. To the 
Decorative Needlework Society, of which the 
Queen is patron, has been entrusted the 
2c 2 
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important task of making thirty-four of the 
banners that are to be hung over the stalls, 
and the work has involved a degree of 
technical skill hardly to be realized, unless 
by an expert. In each case the coat of arms 
has had to be reproduced in colours, accord- 
ing to the strict rules of heraldry, and to 
insure absolute accuracy it has been super- 
vised by Mr. St. John Hope, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Only British-woven 
silk from Braintree has been employed, and 
as the banners have to appear exactly the 
same on both sides, the difficulties of the 
task have been enhanced. Generally speak- 
ing, the lions, griffins, and such devices have 
been carefully traced and cut out, and then 
cleverly appliqué to the ground material ; 
but here and there, as in the delineation of 
faces, it has been necessary to execute them 
in the finest stitchery. The banners were 
exhibited to a specially invited company on 
May 7, and for the remainder of the week 
they were on view, with other remarkable 
examples of decorative needlework, to those 
interested in the higher developments of 
needlecraft. 


At a recent meeting of the Records Com- 
mittee of the Cardiff City Council a number 
of casts of seals of the De Clare family, 
formerly Lords of Cardiff, were displayed, 
and it was decided that the casts should be 
photographed and included in the index 
volume of the City Records. The seals 
were of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
bearing the chevrons used in the city arms, 
and supports such as appeared on the 
borough seal up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when they were surrendered, 
and have not since been used. The casts 
were obtained from the British Museum. 


¢ ob & 
On April 18 was celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of the reconstruction 
of St. Peter’s, Rome. It was on April 18, 
1506, that the warlike Pope Julius II., in 
the presence of thirty-five Cardinals, ‘“ de- 
scended a ladder into the hole made to 
receive the foundations under the choir- 
pillar of Sta. Veronica ; a goldsmith brought 
with him in a clay vessel twelve newly-coined 
medals, two of gold, the rest of bronze, 
which were buried at that spot.” The event 





is of special interest to Englishmen, because 
on the same day the Pope sent a despatch to 
our King Henry VII. announcing that he 
had “blessed the first stone and signed it 
with the sign of the Cross.” This founda- 
tion-stone of white marble bore an inscrip- 
tion with the name of the Pope and an 
allusion to the need of restoring the ancient 
basilica. 


¢ + ¢ 
We are indebted to Mr. G. Montagu Benton, 
of Chesterton, Cambridge, for the photo- 








COTON CROSS, 


graph here reproduced. He writes: “ At 
Coton, near Cambridge, is to be found the 
greater part of a wayside cross, an unusual 
object for the neighbourhood ; it stands on 
the right, at the point where a little brook 
crosses the road leading from Coton to 
Grantchester. The remaining portion of the 
shaft, a square-sided monolith, about 6 feet 
in height, bears in the centre of each face 
a longitudinal ridge formed by a double 
groove ; the socket is octagonal and cham- 
fered, with convex broaches at the angles.” 
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Discoveries of considerable interest have 
been made during some excavations on the 
site of the old schools near St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Leicester. Some 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface the remains of an old wall 
were found, the fabric being about 12 feet 
in length and 3 feet thick. It is believed to 
be a relic of a Pagan temple, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, once occupied the site of 
St. Nicholas’ Church. A number of skeletons 
of animals, a quantity of earthenware, some 
of it Roman, and a globular drinking-bottle, 
probably of Saxon manufacture, have also 
been found. 
% 


Rumours have been afloat as to the condi- 
tion of the foundations of Exeter Cathedral, 
especially those of the south tower, in which 
there has been a crack for at least fifty years 
past. This crack has neither increased nor 
spread since Sir Gilbert Scott dealt with it 
thirty years ago at the time of the restoration 
of the Cathedral. The Chapter, however, has 
had a thorough examination of the founda- 
tions made, and we understand that so far 
no cause for anxiety has been discovered. 
&¢ &¢ 

The City Press of May 12 reports that on 
the Thursday of the previous week, as the 
tenant of Pope’s Cottage, Bartholomew Close, 
was doing some work in his little front garden, 
the ground suddenly gave way, and he sank 
through up to his middle. The soil had 
evidently been opened up, and then filled in 
with fragments of brick and other rubbish. 
The cottage stands at the back of the ancient 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, upon 
what was originally a part of the burying- 
ground belonging to the sacred structure. 
At the suggestion of the officers of the church 
excavations have since been commenced, and 
at no very great depth from the surface the 
wall of a brick vault has been partially laid 
bare. What more is to be discovered can 
only be guessed at, but, of course, the ex- 
ploration will be followed up, and the result 
will be awaited with curiosity. Everything 
connected with the venerable church, the 
story of which goes back to the twelfth 
century, is of interest. 


 %£ & 
The collection bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Stibbert to the British nation consists of 


armour, arms, pictures, and books, housed 
in a lovely villa outside Florence. It is 
arranged in an immense vaulted hall, the 
most conspicuous object being a model of a 
horse and rider equipped for a tournament. 
There is also a coat of mail inlaid with gold, 
which belonged to the Duke of Milan, and a 
quantity of Japanese, Oriental, and Saracen 
armour. ‘The pictures form the less valuable 
portion of the collection. The villa itself in 
which the collection is stored has historical 
associations, and is one of the most beautiful 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
de 

We have received a copy of the annual 
report and accounts of the Thoresby Society 
of Leeds for 1905, and are glad to note that 
its membership is growing. During the past 
year two volumes of the Society’s publica- 
tions, long unfinished, have been completed 
by the issue of the concluding parts. These 
volumes are the Coucher Book of Kirkstall 
Abbey and the Calverley Charters. In ad- 
dition, a miscellaneous part has been issued, 
completing another volume of the Society’s 
publications. These three parts have brought 
the publications up to date to the end of 
1904, and it is expected that the two parts 
for 1905 will be issued immediately—viz., 
the first part of a new volume of M/sce//anea 
and the first part of the Grammar School 
Registers, which are being edited by Colonel 
Wilson. The Thoresby Society has done 
much good work during the seventeen years 
of its existence, and is clearly still full of 


vigour. 
+ + ¢ 

Some time ago a Roman mosaic pavement 
was unearthed in the parish of All Saints, 
Dorchester. As Dorchester is rich in such 
remains of the Roman occupation, the Rector 
(the Rev. S. E. V. Filleul) presented the 
pavement to the daughter town of Dorchester 
in the United States. The Rector has just 
received a letter from the principal of the 
High School in that town stating that the 
pavement has been carefully laid by Italian 
workmen at the main entrance of the new 
school buildings, and he says that the citizens 
are quite enthusiastic about it. He writes: 
“It will be a piece of antiquity which will 
grow in interest with the passage of years, and 
something in which the people of the com- 
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munity will come to take a pride. It will 
have a worthy place in a noble edifice, and 
will be seen daily by more than 1,200 young 
men and women who pass the portals of the 


building.” 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

During the last week of April ploughmen 
working on the farm of Mr. Henry Dodd, of 
Blacon, near Chester, turned up thirteen 
copper coins. Some are described as Irish 
and are dated 1682, bearing a harp sur- 
mounted by a crown. 


¢ + ¢ 


Those interested in that unique archzo- 
logical investigation, the excavations on the 
site of the Glastonbury Lake Village, will be 
glad to hear that the excavation of the dwel- 
ling sites was continued on May 7 under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Arthur Bulleid 
and H. St. George Gray. The season’s work 
will come to an end, in all probability, on 
June 2. One or two of the largest dwellings, 
amongst others, were to be excavated this 
year in the north-west portion of the village, 
and a successful season’s work was antici- 
pated. Only about one-seventh of the area of 
the village now remains to be explored. 
t 

Situated just below the steep slope of the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, near their southern 
extremity, lies the village of East Kirkby, 
which possesses one of the most interesting 
churches of the district. The original Saxon 
church was replaced by one of the fourteenth 
century ; this building has undergone exten- 
sive restoration, and the work was dedicated 
on April 21 by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
The church contains an early Perpendicular 
screen, which retains its panelled doors. In 
the north wall of the chancel is a remarkable 
recess, perhaps used as an Easter sepulchre, 
covered with diaper-work, below which are 
half-figures, probably of the three Marys, 
each holding a heart, or (as others explain) 
a box of spices. A singular basin project- 
ing from the font is supposed to have been 
an offertory-dish for the “creeping silver,” 
offered during the penitential period from 
Maundy Thursday till Easter Eve. The 
funds for the restoration of the church were 
bequeathed by the late Mr. James Banks 
Stanhope, of Revesby Abbey. 


The annual report of the East Herts Archzo- 
logical Society for 1905 chronicles much 
active and useful work. A beginning has 
been made with a suggested Dictionary of 
Hertfordshire Biography, and it is proposed 
to print a certain number of biographies in 
each issue of the Society's Zvansactions, thus 
forming the nucleus of material for a separate 
work. We note with pleasure that the 
Albury Church chest, a fine piece of church 
furniture, dating probably from the fifteenth 
century, which for many years lay moulder- 
ing in the sexton’s tool-shed, has, by the 
efforts of the Society, been restored to the 
church from which it had been removed. 


Among recent newspaper articles of anti- 
quarian interest we note an_ illustrated 
account of Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 
in the City Press, April 21, under the title 
of ‘* A City Haven of Rest” ; a good paper 
on “ Ancient Strongholds in East Anglia,” 
by Mr. E. A. Downman, in the Zast Anglian 
Daily Times, April 28; a long and very 
interesting account of a day’s antiquarian 
exploration from Hawick as starting-point, 
entitled ‘‘ Across the Border on the Roman 
Road,” in the Scotsman, April 21 ; “ Bench- 
ends from two Norfolk Churches ’’ (Wiggen- 
hall St. German’s and Wiggenhall St. Mary 
the Virgin), by Mr. S. Aveling, with several 
excellent illustrations, in Country Life, 
May 12; and an account of “The Cliff 
Dwellers of North America and their 
Descendants,” with many illustrations, in the 
Illustrated London News, May 5. 


& & & 
Another picture paper, the Sphere, of May 5, 
had a capital photographic illustration of a 
Roman hot-water urn, found at Pompeii, 
and lately placed in the Naples Museum, 
which has recently issued an elaborate cata- 
logue of its Pompeian urns. 


** Tourists, especially those of an antiquarian 
turn of mind,” says the Yorkshire Daily 
Observer, “will find a new object of interest 
in the Lake District this year. Furness 
Abbey, the principal relic of monastic times 
in this quarter of England, was founded in 
1127. Twenty-three years later another 
ecclesiastical edifice was erected at Holme 
Cultram, a few miles north-west of Wigton. 
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The vicissitudes through which the latter has 
passed were strikingly different from the 
history of Furness. Whereas Furness Abbey 
has changed very little in its general aspect, 
and is to-day one of the finest specimens of 
Cistercian remains in England, Holme Abbey 
has been for the most part buried for centu- 
ries, though in the middle of the seventeenth 
century a portion of the original nave was 
restored, and with various alterations from 
time to time this building has done duty as 
the local parish church. The abbey, founded 
by Henry, son of David I. of Scotland, is 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott in his Zay of 
the Last Minstrel. In 1322 the church was 
pillaged by Robert Bruce, but in 1537 it was 
surrendered to Henry VIII. In 1600 the 
central tower, 114 feet high, fell and destroyed 
the whole of the choir and adjoining portions 
of the fabric. The tower was rebuilt three 
years later, but by accident caught fire, and 


_fell to the ground the following year. To 


bring the works into a state that might convey 
some idea of the grandeur of the original 
structure has been the aim of the Cumberland 
Archeological Society, and their endeavours 
have met with a large degree of success. 
The buried portions of the chancel and tran- 
septs have been excavated in a remarkable 
state of preservation, while the strong founda- 
tions of the great tower which collapsed 300 
years ago, together with some of the principal 
doorways, have been found in excellent con- 
dition. Besides these, various pieces of 
sculpture and other similar relics have been 
discovered. The original building at Holme 
Cultram had a total length of 279 feet, and 
across the transepts it measured 135 feet.” 


+ + ¢ 

We note with regret the deaths of Commander 
J. F. Hodgetts, author of Older England 
and Zhe English in the Middle Ages, and a 
contributor to the earlier volumes of the 
Antiquary ; and of the Right Rev. Monsignor 
O’Laverty, the distinguished Irish antiquary, 
whose best monument will be his five 
scholarly volumes entitled Dzocese of Down 
and Connor, Ancient and Modern. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Professor Flinders Petrie, in a recent interview 
with a contributor to the Z7ibune, referred to 
the interesting work of the past season— 


chiefly the excavations on the site of the 
Temple of Onias. This important temple 
was raised by those Jewish refugees who fled 
from the tyrannous rule of Antiochus in 
Syria. According to Josephus, the temple 
was situated on the site of the old Egyptian 
city of Leontopolis, and was dedicated to 
“the lion-headed Bubastis of the fields.” 
We learn also that the place was “full of 
materials,” and that the greatest height of the 
temple was 60 cubits above the level of 
the surrounding country. Tel el Yehudiyeh, 
eighteen miles north-east of Cairo, has been 
for some time recognised as the site of Leon- 
topolis, and here it was that the remains of a 
temple answering to the description of Jose- 
phus were discovered. Jewish gravestones 
were found, proving the existence of a colony 
of Jews at this place. A very important find 
was that of the greater portion of a statue, 
representing a kneeling figure holding a much 
smaller figure, the lion-headed goddess her- 
self. Inscriptions revealed the fact that the 
kneeling statue was that of an important 
personage, an admiral of Psametek II., a 
commander of the Mediterranean fleet and 
Governor of Cyprus. When uncovered the 
temple was found to be a model of that of 
Ezra, of which little is known even in Jewish 
chronicles. The measurements seemed every- 
where to be about half of those of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and there were numerous slight 
architectural differences from the historic 
temple of Solomon, among which the adop- 
tion of Corinthian columns was most notice- 
able. More than half of one of the columns 
was dug up intact. This and the large statue 
have now reached England. The statue will 
be on view at the exhibition of discoveries to 
be held at University College, London, in 
July ; while the column will be deposited 
either in the Jewish Museum or in the chief 
synagogue. “And it seems to me,” said the 
professor, “ very fitting that this important 
relic should pass into possession of the Jews 
of to-day, to find a rest in their principal 
place of worship.” 


Se 
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Robin hood. 


By Sir EDWARD BRABROOK, C.B., F.S.A. 
> 


mt DSERVATION of the great similarity 
' between traditions in various coun- 

tries, widely apart, has frequently 

led to doubts of the reality of the 
existence of the several heroes of those tradi- 
tions. It has been said that we cannot 
imagine one person in one country and 
others in other countries doing precisely the 
same things. The stories must have been 
copied from one another, or they must be 
mere allegories, representing some of the 
processes of Nature. 

This is, we think, a hasty inference, which 
leaves out of account the tendency of the 
human mind to act in the like manner under 
the like circumstances, and also the tendency 
of mankind to accumulate mythical events 
around the memory of their heroes. It is 
not because we cannot believe everything 
that is said about Robin Hood, for instance, 
that we are to rush to the conclusion that no 
such person as Robin Hood ever existed, and 
that the whole of his story is a romance. 

In the case of Robin Hood, the insight of 
the poet Wordsworth has supplied us with a 
modern analogy : 


A famous man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy ! 

But Scotland has a thief as good, 

An outlaw of as daring mood ; 
She has her brave Rob Roy! 





No one doubts the existence as an historic 
fact of Robert Macgregor, known as Rob 
Roy, or the Red Robert, though even about 
his story some elements of myth have already 
gathered, I believe. Why, then, should one 
doubt the existence of the other “ brave 
hero” with whom Wordsworth compares him ? 
Of both of them, I suppose, we must equally 
say that— 
In the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 
. . . The good old rule 
Sufficed for him, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have 


the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


This rule and principle have been adopted so 
generally by mankind that we need not be 


surprised to find many instances of persons 
like Robin Hood and Rob Roy who gave it 
practical application. 

In relation to the great legendary heroes of 
English history, it is odd to contrast the 
attention which the poets have given to King 
Arthur with their neglect of Robin Hood. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Southey, 
Lytton, and Tennyson have all been tempted 
by the old romances relating to the former, 
but no epic poet has condescended to deal 
with the latter. Michael Drayton is about 
the only poet of distinction who has done so. 
On the other hand, the great Wizard of the 
North has done much to atone for this neglect 
in his novel of Jvanhoe, and Thomas Love 
Peacock in his novel of Maid Marian. 

Again, the Arthurian romances have occu- 
pied a great deal of the attention of the Early 
English Text Society ; but no society, except 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, has concerned 
itself with the traditions of Robin Hood.. 
That body so strongly believes in him and 
his companions that a hundred of its 
Courts” have been named after him, thirty 
after Little John, fourteen after Maid Marian, 
and as many as fifty-five after the Flower, 
King, Pride, Prince, Queen, Rose, or Star of 
the Forest. He has always been a popular 
hero. Drayton says: 


In this our spacious isle, I think there is not one 
But he hath heard some talk of him and Little 
John ; 
And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er be done 
Of Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Much, the 
miller’s son. 


Robin Hood and Little John are mentioned 
together by Fordun in 1341. Songs of Robin 
Hood were well known and popular in the year 
1362, when the Vision of Piers Ploughman 
was written. In 1437 a reference to him 
appears upon the Rolls of Parliament, when a 
petition was presented for arrest of a robber 
named Piers Venables, who went into the 
woods “like as it had been Robin Hood and 
his meyne.” The story of Robin Hood and 
the Sheriff of Nottingham was played as a 
sort of interlude by the domestic servants of 
Sir John Paston in the reign of Edward IV. 
(Paston Letters, 1473, by Fenn, ii. 134). 
The performances of Robin Hood were so 
popular that in 1538 the players at Stratton, 
in Cornwall, collected as much as £3 os. 10d., 
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and paid it to the churchwardens (Archeo- 
logia, xlix. 233). In Scotland, in 1555, these 
performances were prohibited under heavy 
penalties, but “the rascal multitude,” said 
John Knox, “would not be forbidden,” and 
in 1561 a serious riot ensued. The per- 
formances continued down to 1592 (Scott, 
Notes to the Lady of the Lake, 46). These 
performances and the morris dances were 
more effective, perhaps, even than the ballads 
in keeping Robin Hood’s memory green 
when “J’art graphique et l’art dramatique 
étaient les livres de ceux qui ne savaient pas 
lire.” Latimer complains bitterly how, when 
he was one day ready to preach in a country 
parish church, he was told “it was Robin 
Hood's day, a busy day with them, and they 
could not hear him.” The accounts of the 
churchwardens of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, for 
the ninth year of Elizabeth (1566), soon after 
they had been pulling down the rood-loft, 
contain an entry of 18d. paid for setting up 
Robin Hood’s bower (Archeologia, i. 16). 

The popularity of his story is also attested 
by the many places which are associated with 
his name. Robin Hood’s Tower, Robin 
Hood’s Vow, Robin Hood’s Cave, Robin 
Hood’s Bay, Robin Hood’s Bed, Robin 
Hood’s Stride, Robin Hood’s Arbour, Robin 
Hood’s Pricks, Robin Hood’s Mark, Robin 
Hood’s Chair, Robin Hood’s Cup (a well), 
Robin Hood’s Farm, Robin Hood’s Chase, 
Robin Hood’s Lane, Robin Hood’s Butts, 
Robin Hood’s Closes, are all to be found in 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincoln- 
shire. 

Robin Hood’s Penny Stone, at Luddenden, 
in Yorkshire, is of several tons’ weight, laid 
upon a-massive piece of rock, with a large 
pebble of different grit between them, wedged 
in fast, so as probably to have formed a 
rocking-stone. The local tradition about it 
is this, as recorded from a local authority 
(Fitzhugh) by Mrs. Gutch (Folklore Society, 
County Folklore, ii. 6): ‘‘Once upon a 
time Robin Hood and his men were amusing 
themselves on the top of Shacklesborough, 
when Robin picked up a very large stone, 
placed it upon the toes of his right foot, and 
after swinging it backward and forward twice 
or thrice, tilted it with amazing force in the 
direction of Limedale. As it went spinning 
through the air a portion detached itself and 

VOL. Il. 


fell to the ground in Kelton. The rest sped 
on all the faster, and at last alighted in its 
present position in Straights’ Pasture.” As 
the Rev. John Weston said (Archaologia, 
ii. 362), “it is fathered upon Robin Hood, 
because that noted outlaw was much in these 
parts, and the country people here attributed 
everything of the marvellous to him, as in 
Cornwall they do to King Arthur.” His 
renown has extended even to Gloucestershire, 
where there is a place called Robin Hood’s 
Butts; but I am informed by Mr. Hartland 
that the name was really derived from a 
Mr. Robins, a farmer, whose wood adjoined 
that part, and that Robin’s Wood has been 
corrupted to Robin Hood. Mr. Elworthy 
informs me of another place of the same 
name in Somerset, just on the borders of 
Devon, having a barrow.at each end, about a 
mile apart, and suggests that it is so called 
because only a Robin Hood could have shot 
so far. 

On the other hand, by 1616 Robin Hood 
tales had begun to be discredited, and are 
referred to as equivalent to sécule nuge in 
Withal’s Dictionary. Mr. Sidney Lee though 
he gives Robin Hood a place in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, holds that he 
is only a mythical forest elf, so called because 
elves wore hoods. Mr. Gutch suggests that 
Robin Hood means Robin of the wood— 
that is, of Sherwood Forest—and that the 
title of Earl of Huntingdon attributed to 
him was a nickname for a great hunter. Mr. 
Hales says: ‘‘ Robin Hood is a mere creation 
of the Teutonic mind, a flesh-and-blood-less 
fancy,” or a sort of Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow, or, in the more general terms of the 
late Mr. Thomas Wright, “one amongst the 
personages of the early mythology of the 
Teutonic people.” Mr. H. Bradley says: 
“‘ The whole story is ultimately derived from 
the great Aryan sun-myth. Robin Hood is 
Hod, the god of the wind, a form of Woden. 
Maid Marian is Morgen, the dawn maiden. 
Friar Tuck is Toki, the spirit of frost and 
snow.” 

Mr. Addy also identifies Robin Hood 
with Odin, and his companions with other 
personages of Teutonic mythology, as Loki 
(Scarlett), Honir (Little John), and Thor 
(Much) ; and he said in 1888: “No English 
scholar would now be bold enough to assert 
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that such a person as Robin Hood ever 
existed in the flesh.” I do not presume to 
call myself an English scholar, but I venture 
to dissent from the statement. I should not 
be surprised if more than one Robin Hood 
had existed in the flesh. Mr. Child remarks 
that there were recently three Admiral Hoods 
and one poet Hood living at the same time. 
Why may there not have been three retired 
Vikings and one bard living in the thirteenth 
century? I do not doubt that similar 
traditions exist in many countries, that many 
outgrowths of the story are fable, and are 
common mythological property all the world 
over. Mr. Edward Peacock says with great 
force: “I myself hold, contrary to the now 
common opinion, that he was a true person- 
ality. There are several cases where we 
know that historical characters have become 
so overshadowed by mythology that, had we 
not authentic materials at hand, most people 
would regard them as such stuff as dreams 
are made of. The later romances regarding 
Alexander the Great and Charlemagne have 
little relation to the heroes they misrepresent. 
Virgil, too, became a mere magician in the 
realm of medizval fable. Such, too, was, I 
hold, the case with Robin Hood and King 
Arthur; but in these cases we have no 
authentic material to fall back upon.” 

As all the readers of the Antiquary may 
not be so familiar with the ballads of Robin 
Hood as their ruder ancestors would have 
been, I take leave briefly to quote from a 
comparatively late version in the collection 


of Mr. Ritson (whose labours on the subject, 


as Mr. Thoms remarked, have left little to be 
done by his followers) the story of his birth 
and parentage : 


In Locksley town, in merry Nottinghamshire, 
In merry sweet Locksley town, 
There bold Robin Hood he was born and was 
bred— 
Bold Robin of famous renown. 
The father of Robin a forester was, 
And he shot in a lusty strong bow 
Two North-country miles and an inch at a shot, 
As the Pindar of Wakefield doth know. 


The extra inch, says Mr. Longman, seems 
to betoken more careful measurement than 
would be considered necessary nowadays ; 
but by this account Robin himself was not 
so good a man as his father, for his greatest 





exploit in flight-shooting seems to be when 
he and Little John shot a measured mile 
from the top of Whitby Abbey. 


His mother was niece to the Coventry knight, 
Which Warwickshire men call Sir Grey ; 

For he slew the blue boar that hangs up at the 

ate, 

ones host of the Bull tells a lie. 

Her brother was Gamwel, of Great Gamwel Hall ; 
A noble housekeeper was he— 

Ay, as ever broke bread in sweet Nottingham- 

shire— 

And a squire of famous degree. 


It will be observed that this ballad lays the 
scene of Robin’s adventures wholly in the 
northern part of England, in the Notting- 
hamshire forests abutting upon Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire. ‘Merry sweet Locksley 
town” has long disappeared from our 
Gazetteers, and is not even mentioned by 
Spelman in his Villare Anglicanum. 

Mr. Addy in his Sheffield Glossary (\xxiii., 
99, E.D.S.) quotes, however, from a MS. 
survey by John Harrison, dated 1637: 
“Imprimis, Great Hagger’s croft (pasture), 
near Robin Hood’s bower, is invironed with 
Loxley firth and containeth 1a. 2r. 2741p. 
Item, Little Hagger’s croft (pasture), wherein 
is the foundation of a house or cottage where 
Robin Hood was born ; this piece is com- 
passed about with Loxley firth, and con- 
taineth 2r. 13tp.” The same writer, in 
his Hall of Waltheof, quotes from Dods- 
worth’s MS. in the Bodleian Library a refer- 
ence in which the name of the place is 
transferred to the person : “ Robert Locksley, 
born in Bradfield parish in Hallamshire, 
wounded his stepfather to death at plough, 
fled into the woods, and was relieved by his 
mother until he was discovered.” 

The royal forest of Sherwood still exists, 
but a considerable portion of it has “been 
enclosed and brought into cultivation, and 
many large parks have been taken out of it 
by grants from the Crown and brought into 
tillage or covered. with flourishing planta- 
tions.” 

Another legend connects Robin Hood 
with the Corporation of London. In the 
pageant prepared for the mayoralty of Sir 
John Jolles, draper, in 1615, was a device of 
huntsmen, all clad in green, with their bows, 
arrows, and. bugles, and a new slain deer 
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carried among them. It savoureth of Earl 
Robert de la Hude (or Robert Fitzooth), 
sometime Earl of Huntingdon, and son-in- 
law (by marriage) to old Fitz Alwyne, 
London’s first Mayor. On this hint Dr. 
Stukeley traced for Robin Hood a pedigree 
of great distinction—found him a grandfather 
in Geoffrey de Mandeville, and a more re- 
mote ancestor in the Countess Judith, niece 
of William the Conqueror. 


Robin was a proud outlaw, 
While he walked on ground ; 
So courteous an outlaw as he was one 
Was never none y-found. 
A good habit then had Robin, 
In land where that he were ; 
Every day, or he would dine, 
Three masses would he hear. 
Robin loved our dear Lady; ~ 
For doubt of deadly sin, 
He never would do company harm 
That any woman was in. 


The ballad goes on to tell of an act of 
charity performed by him for the love of our 
Lady. His men had captured.a gentle 
knight whom he had’ feasted sumptuously : 


Bread and wine they had ynough, 
And nombles of the deer. 

Swans and pheasants they had full good, 
And fowls of the rivere. 

There failed never so little a bird 
That ever was bred on brere. 


After dinner Robin tells the knight he 
must pay for his entertainment, but the 
knight pleads poverty, says he has only ros., 
and his lands are on mortgage for £ 400. 
Robin asks him whether he has no friends 
who will become surety for him. 


I have none other, saith the knight, 
The sooth for to say ; 

But if it be our dear Lady— 
She failed me never ere this day. 


Robin says he could not have a better surety 
if he were to seek all England through, and 
forthwith lends the knight the £400, and 
furnishes him with clothing, a horse, boots, 
spurs, and a servant. 

The knight redeemed his lands, which 
were pledged to the Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
whom he found rejoicing at the prospect of 
their forfeiture, and very unwilling to loose 
his hold on them. At the end of twelve 
months the knight’ had promised to restore 
Robin Hood his kind loan. When the day 


came the Abbot and his men fell into the 
hands of Robin Hood and his band. Robin 
asked him whether he had brought with him 
the £400 for which our Lady, the patroness 
of his abbey, was surety. He said he knew 
nothing of it, and had only 20 marks in his 
coffers. Forthwith Little John was sent to 
see if that’ was true, and he found £800 in 
the monk’s mails, which Robin Hood appro- 
priated as a double payment on the part of 
our Lady of his loan to the knight. The 
knight soon after came to keep his day, when 
Robin refused to receive from him the £400 
he borrowed, and instead gave him £400, 
being half of our Lady’s bounty. 

Robin’s offences against the forest law 
caused the authorities to offer a reward for 
his head. He has an affray with a butcher, 
steals his stock of meat, and, disguised in the 
butcher’s clothes, calls at the house of the 
sheriff who issued the proclamation. He is 
there kindly received by the sheriff's wife, 
and goes to market 

So quickly, and belive 


He sold more flesh for one peny 
Than other butchers did for five, 


as he could very well afford to do. 


When Robin Hood had his market made, 
His flesh was sold and gone, 

Yet he had but received but a little money, 
But thirty pence and one. 


He entertains the other butchers, however, 
with great profusion at the sheriff’s house, 
and the sheriff thinks 


He is some prodigal 
That some land has sold for silver and gold, 
And now he doth mean to spend all. 


The sheriff thinks he has a chance of making 
a good bargain, and displays his wealth. 
Robin decoys him into the forest, summons 
his men, and, alas! poor sheriff, 


It proves bold Robin Hood... . 
Yea, he hath robbed me of all my gold 
And silver that ever I had ; 
But that I had a very good wife at home, 
I should have lost my head. 
That is all very well, then said his wife— 
It is well done, I say ; 
You might have tarried at Nottingham, 
So fair as I did you pray. 
I have learned wisdom, says the sheriff, 
And, wife, I have learned of thee ; 
But if Robin walke east or he walke west, 
He shall never be sought for me. 
2D 2 
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Another ballad says that Queen Katherine 
sent for Robin Hood to come to London on 
St. George’s Day. There is, however, no 
Queen of that name to whom it can apply. 


She sends you here her gay gold ring, 
A trew token for to be; 

And as you are a banished man, 
She trusts to set you free. 


The ballad then describes a scene like that 
in the list at Ashby, when Locksley shoots 
against Prince John’s archer in Sir W. Scott’s 
novel of Jvanhoe. The King is so charmed 
with Robin’s archery that he invites him to 
live at Court. 

If thou wouldst leave thy bold outlaws, 
And come and dwell with me, 

Then I would say, Thou art welcome, 

bold Robin Hood, 

The flower of archery. 

I will not leave my bold outlaws 
For all the gold in Christentie ; 

In merry Sherwood I'll take my end 
Under my trusty tree. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


net) 


Che Leicester Gibbeting Jrons. 


By CHRISTOPHER A. MARKHAM, F.S.A. 
~~ 

MN atrocious cases of murder it was 
%| formerly frequently the custom for 
the judge to direct that the body 
of the murderer, after execution, 
should be hung on a gibbet near the place 
where the crime was committed; but this 
addition to the simple sentence of hanging 
was not sanctioned by statute. 

By the Act of 25 George II., c. 37, how- 
ever, a judge was empowered to order that the 
dead body of a murderer should be hung in 
chains. After the passing of this Act (1752) 
it became, no doubt, the usual custom to 
gibbet the bodies of criminals, after execu- 
tion, by exposing them either in chains or in 
a suit of ironwork. 

Though the bodies of numbers of murderers 
must have been disposed of in this way, there 
are not many of these chains or gibbeting 
irons now in existence, although a few speci- 






mens may be found in some of our prisons 


and museums. ; a> 
In H.M. Prison at Leicester there is still 
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preserved a complete set of gibbeting irons. 
This was last used for gibbeting the body of 
James Cook, who was sentenced to death for 
the murder of Mr. Paas, with the handle of 
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his press, in his shop in Wellington Street, 
Leicester, on May 30, 1832. Cook was 
executed on August 10 the same year, and 
his body was gibbeted in Saffron Lane, out- 
side the town of Leicester. Mr. A. Harts- 
horne,* quoting from Votes and Queries,t 
says that “the disgraceful scene around the 
gibbet, as described by an eye-witness, was 
like a fair. A Dissenter mounted upon a 
barrel and preached to the people, who only 
ridiculed him, and the general rioting soon 
led to a removal of the body.” 

It is, of course, possible that these irons 
were made and used for others before being 
finally employed for suspending the remains 
of Cook. ‘That was truly a final use, as this 
man was the last ever gibbeted in England. 
Indeed, the time for abolishing such a bar- 
barous method of dealing with the bodies of 
murderers had arrived, and it was forbidden 
in 1834 by the Act of 4 and 5 William IV., 
c. 36, entitled “An Act to abolish the Prac- 
tice of hanging the Bodies of Criminals in 
Chains.” 

The Leicester irons are of excellent con- 
struction, and are singularly well contrived 
for the purpose of supporting the body as 
long as it would hang together. The irons 
are quite complete, from the headpiece, above 
the curved iron going round the neck, to the 
iron leggings which terminate in flat sandals 
for the feet. 

All the sets of gibbeting irons now in 
existence vary, no two. being alike, having 
been made according to the fancy and skill 
of the gaol blacksmith. The irons in ques- 
tion are somewhat like, but more complete, 
than those now in the museum at Warring- 
ton, made-for the murderer Edward Mills in 
1791-1 

The drawing illustrating these notes was 
“—_ by the writer from the original irons in 
1887. 


* Hanging in Chains, by Albert Hartshorne, 
F.S.A., 1891, p. 110. 

+ Notes and Queries, 1883, vol. viii., p. 394, 
Sixth Series. 

$ Obsolete Punishments, by C. Madeley. 


Some Mid ister Cowns. 


By W. J. FENNELL, M.R.I.A. 
ateteeath 
II. BANGOR, COUNTY DOWN. 
wr = io writer has been frequently asked 


am for information regarding the his- 
d,Ual tory of this now favourite watering- 






whom, of course, it is, as it should be, vastly 
familiar, but by the stranger who visits our 
shores, and who has learned something of it, 
even in out-of-the-way places in Italy. This 
often-expressed desire for information has 
led to the turning over of many books, and 
the gathering together of the following notes, 
which may be of interest to some readers, 
as well as to the visitor who, like many a 
bygone worthy, seeks for the site of the 
cloisters of the once famous monastic college 
of our local Bangor. 

Its earliest name was Inver-Beg (the little 
river mouth), which later on changed to the 
“Vale of the Angles,” derived from its name, 
Bean Choir, modernized into Bangor, signify- 
ing the “ White Church,” or “‘ Fair Church.” 

The first authentic record states that about 
555 A.D. St. Comgall founded an abbey of 
regular canons at Bangor. Comgall was born 
at Magheramorne, in Antrim, and studied 
at Colnenagli in Queen’s County, from whence 
he came to found a great seat of learning at 
Bangor, and lived to reach the venerable age 
of ninety years; but his college flourished 
for eight hundred years after him, and, as 
a small tribute to his memory, his name may 
be seen engraved over one of the modern 
church doors at Bangor. So great was the 
reputation of Bangor University that Alfred 
the Great, Saxon King of England, sent to 
it to supply professors to Oxford when he 
founded or restored that University. 

Amongst the long roll of names connected 
with Bangor, and which now and then float 
into the light of these later busy days, when 
an inquiring mind glances back over the 
long intervening centuries, are those of St. 
Carthagus, who succeeded the founder, and 
Launus, who founded over one hundred 
religious establishments. It must be re- 
membered that these great centres of early 
piety were also the seats of all learning, 
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progress, and “technical instruction” ; and 
if we lose sight of this important factor we 
may then regard the names of these men 
as mysterious sounds, conveying no thought 
or meaning. We also read of St. Carthach, 
who founded a great college at Lismore, and 
St. Fintan of Doon. 

It is interesting to learn that Bangor’s 
abbey offered a shelter, an asylum for those 
weary with the cares of State, and that 
Cormac, King of Hy Bairrche, in Leinster, 
retired to it to end his days. The histories 
of other nations give similar illustrations of 
heads weary with their crowns retiring to 
the seclusion and peace of the cloister, 
leaving outside “the polished perturbation, 
golden care,” to encircle the brows of younger 
and more impulsive heads. 

Bangor did not keep shut doors on solitary 
devotion. The early monks were not built 
that way, nor selected for that purpose. Its 
great men, and there were many, have been 
called “the morning stars of Christian life.” 
Bangor trained them, but did not keep them. 
The eyes of that active Alma Mater looked 
over Europe, and out into its utmost limits 
she sent her willing sons, whose souls 
“were lighted with wisdom from on high,” 
and, after their life-work was done, the 
coveted distinction of the Church was 
bestowed on many of them; but among all 
the Bangor scholars the brightest halo shines 
around the head of Colambanus. 

We do not believe much in the practice 
of setting up statues, unless to exceptional 
merit, but we think a town that produced 
two such men as Comgall and Colambanus 
would honour itself by erecting such memorials 
to two such men as these. 

From Bangor University, which had be- 
come famous twenty years after its establish- 
ment, set out in 575 a band of devoted 
men as missionaries to Gaul, led by Colum- 
banus, one of the greatest pioneers of whom 
the early Church can boast. That sixth 
century teemed with great Irishmen. 

From Movilla, near Bangor, founded by 
Finnian, went out Columbkille, who founded 
Iona, by whom was sent the mission to 
North Britain; and Lucca, in the hour of 
her famine, called Finnian to her, and 
obeying the Pontiff, he hastened to the 
pestilent town, like Damien to the lepers. 


Even the lonely Aranmore sent out Fursey, 
who founded the Abbey of Lagney on the 
Marne. But from Bangor went out Colum- 
banus, and with him the following Irishmen, 
who, in their turn, were duly canonized. 
Amongst them were: St. Atalas, who suc- 
ceeded him at Bobbio; Sts. Dagmal, 
Eogain, and Eunan—known in Italy as 
Dominziale, Eguano, and Eunoco; St. Gall, 
who founded the famous monastery of St. 
Gall, on the shore of Lake Constance, and 
whose name is borne by one of the cantons 
of Switzerland and by a hospital in Rome ; 
Lua, founder of a monastery in Neustria ; Sigi- 
bert, who founded the Monastery of Disentis, 
in the Grison country; Waldolen, provost 
of the Monastery of Luxeuil, and who, with 
St. Walderic, propagated the faith amongst 
the pagans of Neustria (M. O’Riordan, D.D., 
D.C.L.). 

Bangor of to-day may regard with pride 
such a list of scholars—‘“ {rishmen, inhabi- 
tants of the furthermost par:s of the world,” 
as Colambanus called them when writing to 
Pope Boniface IV. in 612. 

We have no space now to recapitulate the 
history of this man and his extraordinary 
determination and ceaseless energy, nor his 
labours in Gaul and Lombardy. We take 
it that everyone in Bangor knows all about 
their great townsman, but if the tourist of 
to-day desires to know how venerated and 
cherished is the memory of that Irishman, 
let him pause in his race to the sights of 
modern Rome and visit the village of San 
Columbano, near Piacenze, where he will 
see much to interest him, and will learn 
how strongly and how deeply the Bobbissi 
love their Santo, and how his work amongst 
them is a thing never to be forgotten. His 
is the memory of a hero. 

In 818 a cruel massacre occurred at Bangor 
by the Danes, who killed the Abbot and goo 
monks. As this does not represent the 
whole college, it may be imagined how 
extensive it must have been. At one time 
the number of students on its: roll almost 
equalled the present population of Bangor. 
Like many other parts of Ireland, it had to 
fight fearful battles for its existence against 
sea robbers, as well as land robbers. The 
wealth and possessions that gathered round 
these medieval institutions made them most 
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attractive places, well worth plundering, and 
Bangor was no exception. Her possessions 
even extended to the Isle of Man, over 
portions of which her Abbot, ruled subject 
to homage to its king. 

As a seat of learning—a deservedly illus- 
trious University—Bangor ceased when the 
Norman invasion began. Then the early 
Church, and all its famous schools with 
their methods, became absorbed into the 
power of the ecclesiastical forms practised 
by the Norman monks, and the distinctive 
features of Ireland’s teaching—its arts and 
culture—became things that illumine a great 

ast. 

The final blow to any little Irish character 
that may have remained came in 1367, when 
it was enacted that no mere Irishman should 
be allowed “to make his profession in a 
religious house situated amongst the English.” 
This enactment extended to the Abbey of 
Bangor, and after that the race to which 
Columbanus and Gall belonged “were ex- 
cluded from the cloisters they had sanctified.” 

In 1125 we find that Malachy, another 
noted Irishman and Bishop of Down and 
Connor, resided here until he was called to 
the Primate’s chair in Armagh. Malachy 
rebuilt the church, which flourished for the 
next three hundred years, but in 1469 it had 
become neglected by the regular canons, and 
Pope Paul II. transferred it and its possessions 
to the Franciscans, and from them to the 
Augustinians, with whom it remained until 
the Dissolution. By this time the people of 
Bangor were poor and needy, and the Fran- 
ciscans were ever the pastors and friends of 
the poor. 

James I, granted the abbey to Sir James 
Hamilton, from whom may be traced the 
families of Bangor, Dufferin, Killileigh, 
Ward, etc., whose representatives at the 
present day retain their connection with 
the County Down and some with historic 
Bangor. 

In 1689 the Duke Schomberg, having 
landed at Groomsport with the advanced 
portion of William III.’s army, marched to 
Bangor, and Sir Patrick Dun, a doctor 
whose name is still remembered in Dublin, 
and who was evidently in the service of 
Schomberg, wrote to James Hamilton, of 
Bangor : 


** CHESTER, 
** tuesday 20th August, 1689. 


“* Dear Sir, ; 
“‘Seaventy sail of the ships that went 
out with the Duk of Schonberg’s army re- 
turned last night Munday, they bring the 
news that the Duk Schonberg landed all his 
men on tuesday was seven night before sun 
sett at Bangor . . . his Grace lodged last 
night in your house at Bangor.”* 


The tangible relics existing now of that 
early exalted age are few indeed. ‘‘ There 
is scarcely anything of the monastery but 
the shadow of a great name,” and a few feet 
of its church wall dating from the thirteenth 
century, forming part of the boundary wall 
of the garden of the rector’s house, which is 
sometimes visited by—an American! 

The seal of one of its abbots is preserved 
by the Royal Irish Academy. It was a 
great thing to become an abbot in those 
days, and family pride suggested the in- 
corporation of its heraldry into the seal, 
which caused each succeeding abbot to have 
one of his own. ‘The seal in question dates 
from the fourteenth century, and is inscribed, 
“S. R. Pris. Johanis. Kenedy. Abis.de.Ban- 
gor,” and contains a figure of an abbot in a 
niche surrounded with Gothic work, suggest- 
ing even later work than fourteenth century, 
and underneath this work is the arms of the 
Kennedy family. Abbot Kenedy was in 
power in 1395, when the Perpendicular 
style was fast approaching. The Belfast, 
Holywood, and Bangor Railway, before it 
was absorbed into the County Down Rail- 
way, adopted this relic as their corporate 
seal. 

Bangor has left some priceless relics in 
the shape of books, scattered in the great 
libraries of Europe. The Antiphonary 
Benchorense or Antiphonary of Bangor, a 
book of anthems written in the seventh 
century for services in the college church at 
Bangor, is now in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. “It was presented, with other Irish 
books, by Dungal, an Irish scholar of the 
ninth century, and one of the founders of 
the University of Pavia, and possibly a 
graduate of Bangor, whose death is recorded 
in 834. This book remained at Bobbio till 


* Ulster Journal of Archeology. 
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1606, when it was removed by Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo to the newly-founded 
library in the capital of Lombardy, where it 
can still be seen.” 

Amongst the treasures in the library of 
St. John’s College, at Cambridge, the writer 
was shown a psalter, commonly known as 
the Southampton Psalter, because it was 
given to the library by Thomas, Earl of 
Southampton ; but it is strongly conjectured 
to have belonged to Bangor, in Ireland, and 
has attracted much attention from Keltic 
scholars, by whom it is attributed to the 
ninth century. It will be interesting to 
observe if any light can be thrown on it 
in the revision of the catalogue of the 
St. John’s College MSS. which has recently 
been undertaken by Dr. James, the present 
Provost of King’s College. 

The high cross of Bangor once stood in 
the market square. No Irish town, much 
less one of the importance of Bangor, would 
have been perfect without one. A fragment 
of the old shaft, worked with a panel of our 
national ornament, is still preserved in Lord 
Dufferin’s chapel at Clandeboye. 

The bell of Bangor is in possession of the 
M’Cances, of Holywood, County of Down, 
and is made of bronze, and of the type of 
Irish bells belonging to the tenth century, 
On the face of the bell is inscribed a cross, 
and round the base an Irish ornament runs. 

The present old parish church contains 
the only relic of the Anglo-Norman work in 
Bangor, being a mutilated portion of a cunei- 
form stone, or burial slab, and from the 
shears or scissors carved on it as the emblem 
of womanhood we know that it was intended 
to mark the resting-place of a lady of high 
rank. Such stones are numerous in the 
County of Down. 

These scattered fragments, battered and 
time-worn, which, if collected together, 
would hardly fill a room in a modern Ban- 
gor villa, are all that remain of an extinct 
University to which Christendom owes so 
much. Other relics may yet come to light, 
and when they do we hope they will not be 
hidden in private collections, nor fall into 
the hands of commercial antiquaries, but 
that a true spirit of patriotism will preserve 
them for the free use of the student and for 
all comers in our own national museum, 


or in some other local kindred centre, where 
access to them can be had equal at least 
to the welcome freedom that surrounded 
them from the sixth to the twelfth century. 

In passing we might mention that the old 
building near the pier at Bangor was once 
the Custom-House, but it does not appear 
to have been a castle, as one might suppose 
at first glance. It may also be of interest to 
note that at Rath Gael, in Bangor, the first 
Sunday-school in Ireland was formed. 

With these hastily thrown together notes 
we conclude, trusting that the future of Ban- 
gor in Down may be resplendent as its past. 
But before we lay down our pen we cannot 
refrain from quoting from our old friend, who 
has endeared himself to all classes, the Very 
Rev. Monsignor O’Laverty :* “ In the begin- 
ning of this (nineteenth) century, in company 
with the late Dr. O’Donnell, of Belfast, there 
visited the Protestant church of Bangor an 
aged ecclesiastic, whose whitened locks and 
venerable mien threw around his person 
an air of interest that betokened to -the 
most unobservant that no casual visitor was 
he. As he approached the communion table, 
near where once had been the altar, a gleam 
of the sunshine of youth seemed to light up 
the features of the old man, and his prayers, 
which at first were in silence, suddenly, 
through ecstatic forgetfulness, were raised to 
a degree of audibility that embarrassed 
his companion, while it still more astonished 
the sexton. The old man was the Lord 
Abbot M’Cormick—the last abbot of Ban- 
gor.” 





Sit iilliam Tipndham. 


By J. A. LOVAT-FRASER. 
~<__— 


Sql all the dreary and ungracious tasks 
that can fall to the lot of a states- 
man, that of leading a feeble 
Opposition is perhaps the most 
dispiriting. In an eloquent passage in 
the biography of Lord George Bentinck, 
Disraeli has descanted on the trials that a 
politician in such a position has to undergo. 





* Since these lines were written this venerable 
ecclesiastic and antiquary has passed away. 
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A powerful Opposition on the threshold of 
office is sustained by the sense of favours to 
come and by pleasurable anticipations of 
power to be enjoyed. But the commander 
of routed troops has no such consolation to 
support him. Few, says Disraeli, care to 
share the labour which is doomed to be 
fruitless, and none are eager to diminish the 
responsibility of him whose course, however 
adroit, must necessarily be ineffectual. A 
disheartened Opposition will be querulous 
and captious, depressed about the present 
and hopeless about the future. They will 
by a natural train of sentiment associate their 
own ill-luck and failure with the leader of 
their party, while the leader is compelled by 
the exigencies of his position to be as active, 
vigilant, and patient, as if he were a minister 
in office. ‘‘ The truest test of a statesman’s 
worth,” said Mr. Gladstone, writing of 
Sheridan, ‘‘is to be sought and found in 
the conduct he pursues under the pressure 
of adversity.” Nothing tries a statesman 
like the leading of a broken party ; nothing 
is more effectual in bringing out his latent 
capacity. The difficulties that crush the 
weak spirit, invigorate the strong. ‘The 
wind,” says Rochefoucault, ‘“‘ extinguishes 
tapers and kindles fires.” 

It has been the fate of several of the most 
distinguished English politicians to acquire 
all their fame as leaders of Opposition. 
Two conspicuous instances at once occur 
to the mind. Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, and Sir William Wyndham owed 
none of their reputation to their services as 
ministers. It was as the supporters of a 
forlorn political hope that they made their 
names historical. Like Cobden and Bright, 
they were linked together by their devotion 
to a common cause, and as with Cobden and 
Bright a description of the career of the one 
involves many references to the career of 
the other. They were the protagonists of 
the Tory party in the reign of George L, 
Bolingbroke as a writer and adviser, 
Wyndham as an orator and Parliamentarian. 
Disraeli, writing of Toryism, declares that 
“its genius was vindicated in golden sen- 
tences and with fervent arguments of im- 
passioned logic by St. John, and breathed 
in the intrepid eloquence and patriot soul of 
William Wyndham.” 


VOL. II. 


Of the two political associates Bolingbroke 
was vastly the more brilliant, and as some- 
times happens under such circumstances the 
fame of the greater has overshadowed the 
fame of the less. Wyndham has been 
eclipsed by the more powerful personality 
of his famous friend. Yet Wyndham was a 
striking and picturesque figure. Even those 
who have disapproved of the cause to which 
Wyndham devoted his life have admitted 
the firmness and dignity of his character 
and career. “One of the most respectable 
figures of his age,” is Mr. John Morley’s 
description, and those who know the age 
will appreciate the compliment. The life of 
Bolingbroke has been so often written about 
that its principal features are comparatively 
well known. The personality of Sir William 
Wyndham is much less familiar, and no 
apology is needed for a brief exposition of 
his character and career. 

Born in 1687 of a family which had been 
settled for some generations in Somersetshire, 
Sir William Wyndham entered Parliament as 
representative of his native county in 1710. 
Attaching himself to Bolingbroke, he was 
soon brought into office by his brilliant 
leader. When the death of Queen Anne 
caused the removal of the Tory Ministry, 
Wyndham, like Bolingbroke, fell from power 
for ever. Bolingbroke had foreseen that the 
accession of Anne’s successor, George I., 
would be fatal to the prospects of his party. 
“The grief of my soul is this,” he said on 
Anne’s death: “I see plainly that the Tory 
party is gone.”  Bolingbroke’s prophecy 
was a true one, and from the advent of 
George I. onwards the life of Wyndham 
was spent in the bleak shades of Opposition, 
It became his function in life to act as 
the thorn in the side of Walpole and the 
Whigs. 

There was a time when Wyndham was 
suspected of desiring to give his opposition 
to the Government a form which was not 
Parliamentary. In 1715, the year after 
George I.’s accession, the widespread dislike 
of the Hanoverian dynasty found vent in the 
Jacobite Rising. Wyndham was regarded 
with so much suspicion that in September 
he was arrested. A ballad called Zhe 
Vagabond Tories, published in August, in- 
timates that, in the popular opinion, he was 
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preparing to join the Pretender in France, 
when he was seized. 

The knight of such fire from S——tshire, 

Who for High Church is always so hearty, 

Tho’ in England he tarries, is equipping for Paris, 

To prevent any schism in the party. 

Wyndham was taken at his own house— 
Witham in Somersetshire. He asked the 
permission of the messenger who arrested 
him to say farewell to his wife, who was 
confined in the next room. The messenger 
said that Wyndham gave his word of honour 
to return, but Wyndham himself. denied it. 
Rapidly vesting himself in a clergyman’s 
habit, the statesman took to flight and 
escaped. His father-in-law, the Duke of 
Somerset, advised him to surrender to the 
Government, and, having done so, Wyndham 
was kept prisoner for some months in the 
Tower. In the end he was admitted to bail, 
but never brought to trial. 

Whether or not Wyndham had entertained 
any idea of armed rebellion, he made it per- 
fectly clear that he was determined to wage 
unremitting war on the floor of the House of 
Commons. ‘Taking his seat in Parliament 
after his release from imprisonment, he com- 
menced a pertinacious opposition to George’s 
ministers. For ten years he waged it alone. 
The disorganized condition of his associates 
made his task a very hard one. At the end 
of 1724, or the beginning of 1725, he re- 
ferred in a letter to Bolingbroke to the 
difficulty of his position. ‘The state you 
describe,” he said, “of people who expect 
they know not what, who are ready to be 
angry they know not why, and eager to act, 
though they have neither plan nor concert, 
is a state which I have been several times a 
witness of. In a Government like ours, not 
only the stronger passions, but every little 
humour has force enough to ruffle the face 
of public affairs. All which an honest and 
sensible man can do is to steer on with 
calmness, and to guide himself with the 
reason of things, whilst the herd of mankind 
are deliver’d over to their passions.” 

In 1726 Wyndham was able to secure the 
active co-operation of Bolingbroke. Boling- 
broke had fled to France after his dismissal 
in 1714, and entered the service of the Court 
of St. Germains. He had soon quarrelled 
with Prince James Stuart, and ultimately, 


after long intrigue, he was permitted to come 
back to England in 1723. Three years after 
his return, he succeeded in forming the 
famous Coalition that gave so much trouble 
to Walpole. The opposition to the Govern- 
ment consisted of the Jacobites, the dis- 
contented Whigs under Pulteney, and the 
Hanover Tories under Wyndham. Boling- 
broke induced Pulteney and Wyndham to 
work together, and from 1726 till the fall 
of Walpole a Homeric contest was waged 
between the minister and his opponents. 
Bolingbroke, though excluded from Parlia- 
ment, became the real backbone of the 
Opposition. From him emanated the 
theories and doctrines which formed the 
political principles of the Opposition. To 
his inventive genius were due the plots and 
stratagems which marked the course of the 
warfare in the House of Commons. He was 
the real leader of “the Patriots,” as the 
Opposition came to be called. By his 
writings and pamphlets he educated his 
party, and set himself to heal the dissen- 
sions between the different sections of the 
Opposition. 

Some curious results followed from the 
circumstances of the long struggle between 
Walpole and his opponents. The constancy 
with which George I. identified himself with 
the Whigs brought the Tories, whose natural 
tendencies were strongly monarchical, into 
constant conflict with the Crown. The 
Whigs, having the King entirely under their 
control, used the royal power to strengthen 
their own position, and endeavoured to in- 
crease it. The Tories, who would naturally 
have been inclined to magnify the throne, 
became its opponents, and preserved the 
Government of the country from becoming 
an oligarchy under the Whigs. Knowing 
that the regal authority was wielded not by 
the King, but by the Whig junto, they made 
it their object to abridge it. ‘‘ The Tories,” 
said Hume some time after this, ‘‘ have been 
so long obliged to talk in the Republican 
style that they seem to have made converts 
of themselves by their hypocrisy, and to have 
embraced the sentiments as well as the 
language of their adversaries.” 

In 1715, when the new King endeavoured 
to influence the elections by issuing a pro- 
clamation, Wyndham denounced this act, 
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which was undoubtedly unconstitutional, in 
the strongest terms. When Walpole was in 
power, Wyndham was indefatigable in con- 
demning the Minister’s foreign policy, the 
increase of the standing army, the pensions 
bills, and the corruption at elections. Wynd- 
ham attacked Walpole’s finance with con- 
spicuous ability, but to Bolingbroke must be 
ascribed some of the credit due to those 
efforts. The close union between Boling- 
broke and Wyndham renders it difficult to 
ascribe to each his exact share in the work 
of opposition. Wyndham must often have 
been merely the mouthpiece of Bolingbroke. 
The voice was Jacob’s voice, but the hand 
was the hand of Esau. When the Septennial 
Act was introduced in 1734, with a view to 
lengthening the duration of Parliaments to 
seven years, Wyndham denounced Walpole 
in a vituperative speech of exceptional ability. 
Disraeli described the speech as one which, 
for sound argument, keen research, close 
reasoning, and bitter invective, was, in his 
opinion, unequalled. Like Curran, who 
struck at Lord Clare by drawing a most 
unflattering portrait of Sir Constantine Phipps, 
which was in reality a description of Clare 
himself, Wyndham gave descriptions of a 
hypothetical King and Minister, which were 
in reality descriptions of George I. and 
Walpole. “Let us suppose a case which, 
I hope, will never happen,” said Wyndham, 
“a Prince upon the throne, uninformed, 
ignorant, and unacquainted with the in- 
clinations and true interest of the people, 
weak, capricious, transported with unbounded 
ambition, and possessed with insatiable 
avarice.” Such was his description of 
George I. The portrait of Walpole was 
equally unflattering. ‘‘ Let us suppose,” he 
said, ‘‘a man abandoned to all notions of 
virtue and honour, of no great family, and 
but a mean fortune, raised to be chief 
Minister of State by the concurrence of 
many whimsical events; afraid or unwilling 
to trust any but creatures of his own making ; 
lost to all sense of shame and reputation.” 
It was in this speech that Wyndham made 
use of the maxim, “Every man has his 
price,” usually attributed to Walpole. 

The real effect of the Whig monopoly of 
office was not to increase but to lessen the 
personal authority of the Sovereign. Being 


entirely in the hands of the Whigs, he was 
no longer able to balance parties and states- 
men against one another, and thereby to 
determine the tendency of government. The 
Whig junto, by a threat of joint resignation 
which would have rendered government 
impossible, invariably obtained their wishes 
from the King. The King ceased to pre- 
side in the Cabinet, as his predecessors had 
done, for his ignorance of English made this 
impossible. ‘The Whigs began systematically 
to build up a vast system of Parliamentary 
influence. Corruption became a recognised 
means of government. The wealth of the 
great Whig houses enabled them to buy up 
the numerous small boroughs, which were 
the abodes of venality. The increase of 
Government patronage and the Septennial 
Act, which made Parliament more than ever 
amenable to Government influence, enabled 
the Whigs to carry out their policy with 
singular efficiency. The Government, for 
its own ends, constantly endeavoured to 
identify Toryism with Jacobitism, and to 
persuade King and people that the success 
of Toryism would mean civil war, revolu- 
tion, and Popery. The Tory party under 
George I. never was, in spite of Walpole’s 
assertion, entirely Jacobite, but the exaspera- 
tion felt by the country gentry and clergy 
at the bad usage of their party undoubtedly 
helped to foster Jacobite feeling. The 
squire, reading Dyer’s News Letter in his 
Gothic library, and looking through the 
window stained with his ancestral scutcheons 
on his oak-shaded deer park; the country 
parson, who reverenced Sancroft and Atter- 
bury almost as much as St. Paul; the farmer 
and the rustic, who sang “Hoy for Hoy 
Church and Sachefrel” at harvest-homes ; 
these were the upholders of Toryism who 
chafed at the exclusion of their party from 
power. 

Bolingbroke and Wyndham devoted them- 
selves to attacking the elaborate structure 
of power and influence which the Whigs 
had erected. Wyndham in the House of 
Commons, and Bolingbroke with his pen, 
threw themselves again and again upon the 
serried ranks of the enemy. In a series of 


brilliant works, the Zpistle to Sir William 
Wyndham, the Dissertation on Parties, and 


the Jdea of a Patriot King, he provided 
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fresh principles for Toryism. ‘It was,” says 
Disraeli, “his inspiring pen that made 
Walpole tremble in the recesses of the 
Treasury, and in a series of writings, un- 
equalled in our literature for their spirited 
patriotism, their just and profound views, 
and the golden eloquence in which they are 
expressed, eradicated from Toryism all those 
absurd and odious doctrines which Toryism 
had adventitiously adopted.” 

Bolingbroke maintained that the old de- 
marcation of parties had lost all meaning. 
He asserted that the question of dynasty 
was virtually settled. He urged the Tories 
to discard the figment of Divine right, and 
repudiated the charge of Jacobitism thrown 
against them. He argued that the Whig 
enthusiasm for the House of Hanover was 
chiefly a pretext for monopolizing all the 
offices of the State, and excluding the Tories 
as enemies to the Protestant Settlement. 
He pointed out that this monopoly and this 
exclusion had necessarily led to an increase 
of corrupt influence on the side of those in 
power, which was fatal to the purity, and 
might easily prove incompatible with the 
existence of the constitution. Corruption, 
he was accustomed to maintain, is much 
more dangerous to English liberty than 
prerogative, because it is slow and insensible 
in its operation, because it arouses no feeling 
of opposition in the country like that which 
follows an unconstitutional Act, and because 
its influence is especially felt in the very 
House which is the appointed guardian of 
the interests of the people. In the Patriot 
King he argued that the power and pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign should be greatly 
enlarged as the only effective check upon 
this corruption. 

Bolingbroke’s dream of turning out Wal- 
pole by means of Wyndham proved a de- 
lusion. In 1735 he left England, and a 
perceptible decrease in Wyndham’s activity 
was the immediate result. Wyndham recog- 
nised the fruitlessness of his tactics, and he 
died in 1740, leaving Walpole still in office. 
With Wyndham’s death the bonds which 
united the Opposition were broken. “He 
was,” wrote Lyttleton to Bolingbroke, ‘the 
centre of union of the best men of all 
parties.” When that centre was gone the 
heart went out of the Opposition. Boling- 





broke mourned over his death with a sincere 
and unaffected sorrow. ‘‘ What a star has 
our Minister !” wrote Bolingbroke to Pope, 
““Wyndham dead, Marchmont disabled ! 
The loss of Marchmont and Wyndham to 
our country. ‘Multis fortune vulneribus per- 
cussus, huic uni se imparem sensit! I think 
that if they carry to posterity any memorials 
of my weakness as an actor or writer, they 
will carry thither a character of me that I 
prefer to both—the character of Wyndham’s 
and Marchmont’s friend.” 

Wyndham left a great name behind him. 
The brilliancy, energy, and determination 
which he had shown as a leader of Opposi- 
tion, were quite remarkable. Browning 
says : 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will ! 


And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp, and the ungirt loin. 


Wyndham had contended to the utter- 
most for the prize he had set before him. 
“The unrivalled orator, the uncorrupted 
Briton, and the unshaken patriot”; such is 
Smollett’s eulogy. ‘‘He was,” said Onslow 
the Speaker, ‘in my opinion, the most made 
for a great man of anyone that I have known 
in this age. Everything about him seemed 
great. There was no inconsistency in his 
composition ; all the parts of his character 
suited and were a help to one another.” 
He was a prominent figure in the gay 
literary circles of his time. He was one of 
the founders of the Brothers’ Club, which 
Swift joined in June, 1711. ‘I always loved 
him,” said Swift. Pope, in the epilogue to 
the Satires, spoke of— — 


Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our passions and his own. 


As a Parliamentarian Wyndham showed 
the greatest capacity. Mr. John Morley 
points out that he possessed the gift, so 
hard to define, but so sensible of operation, 
of imposing his authority upon his hearers. 
As an orator he attained great celebrity. 
He was the Marcus Furius Camillus in the 
debates of “the Political Club.” Although 
he had a stutter in his speech, he was an 
impressive speaker. Something of the polish 
of his speeches was due to Bolingbroke’s 
influence, for he was not a learned man. 
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Onslow states that he was without any 
acquirements of learning, and Dr. King says 
that he was not eminent in any branch of 
literature. 

While almost all of Wyndham’s contem- 
poraries speak highly of him, Lord Hervey 
strikes a somewhat discordant note. ‘ He 
was far from having first-rate parts,” said 
Hervey, “but by a gentlemanlike general 
behaviour and constant attendance in the 
House of Commons, a close application to 
the business of it, and frequent speaking, he 
had got a sort of Parliamentary routine, and, 
without being a bright speaker, was a popular 
one, well heard, and useful to his party. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s closet was the school to 
which he owed all his knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and where he made himself master 
of many facts that got him attention, and 
gave him reputation in Parliament, though 
they were not introduced with that art, ex- 
pressed with that energy, nor set off with 
that eloquence that would have attended 
them could his schoolmaster have delivered 
them there without a proxy.” 

Although Bolingbroke and Wyndham were 
leaders of the party whose chief strength lay 
in its close connection with the Church of 
England, they were both men of the laxest 
views on religion. Bolingbroke spoke most 
contemptuously of Christianity, in spite of 
his political association with devout Catholics 
and High-Church Anglicans. Wyndham 
was equally indifferent to the real spirit of 
religion. A graceful rebuke administered to 
him by Atterbury has often been told. In 
1715 the Duke of Ormond gave a dinner- 
party at Richmond, at which Atterbury and 
Wyndham were present. The conversation 
turned on prayers, and Wyndham said that 
the shortest prayer he had ever heard was 
that of a common soldier just before the 
Battle of Blenheim, “‘O God, if there be a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul!” 
Wyndham’s sally was followed by general 
laughter. When silence was restored, the 
Bishop of Rochester, joining in the conver- 
sation for the first time, said with his usual 
grace and gentleness of manner, “ Your 
prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short; 
but I remember another as short, but a much 
better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier 
in the same circumstances, ‘O God, if in 


the day of battle I forget Thee, do Thou 
not forget me!’” ‘The Bishop’s rebuke was 
effective, and the company sat silent and 
abashed. Dr. King, then a very young man, 
was one of the company, and tells the 
story. 

Some of the interest attaching to Wynd- 
ham’s career is due to the influence of that 
career on the early opinions and teachings 
of Disraeli. Disraeli eulogized the régime 
of the Stuarts, and regarded the first two 
Georges with distaste. He idealized the 
Stuarts, and credited them with qualities 
which they can hardly be said to have 
possessed. Like all historians who are also 
keen politicians, he was apt to read his own 
prepossessions into his study of the past. 
John Bright once made a reductio ad absur- 
dum of this weakness of Disraeli when he 
compared the Tory statesman to Voltaire, 
“who wrote history far better without facts 
than with them.” The admiration of Disraeli 
was not the romantic sentiment of the 
Highland chiefs and clans, that passionate 
longing that found vent in the Jacobite 
ballads— 

Will ye no’ come back again ? 
Better lo’ed ye canna be ! 

His appreciation was based on the con- 
viction that the rule of the Stuarts was 
beneficial to the nation. It was as a student 
of constitutional history, not as a writer of 
romances or as a balladmonger, that Disraeli 
eulogized the Scottish dynasty. In _ his 
opinion, much that was valuable in the 
institutions of English social life disappeared 
after the Revolution. “One never sees a 
pottle of strawberries,” says Waldershare in 
Endymion. ‘‘1 believe they went out, like 
all good things, with the Stuarts.” The 
humorous remark of Waldershare reflects 
the real opinion of Disraeli. The Hanoverian 
dynasty did not appeal to his sympathy or 
obtain his approbation. In his early life 
he devoted much study to the lives and 
opinions of Bolingbroke and Wyndham, who 
represented the Stuart idea, as distinguished 
from the Hanover idea. The names of the 
two statesmen were often in his mouth when 
a young man. In a letter to the Zimes on 
December 31, 1835, he tells how he joined 
the Tory party, because it professed the 
patriotic principles of Sir William Wyndham 
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and Lord Bolingbroke, in whose writings, as 
he said, he had ever recognised the most 
pure and the profoundest sources of political 
and constitutional wisdom. The democratic 
teaching of Bolingbroke and Wyndham was 
largely drawn upon by Disraeli in his task 
of ‘‘educating” the Tory party. In early 
life he believed that the Reform Act of 1832, 
like the Revolution, would establish the 
Whigs permanently in power. “I need not 
remind you,” he once wrote to Sir John 
Skelton, the biographer and advocate of 
Mary Queen of Scots, “that Parliamentary 
reform was a burning question with the 
Tories for the quarter of a century at least 
that followed the Revolution of 1688. Not 
only Sir William Wyndham and his friends 
were in favour of annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage, but Sir John Hinde 
Cotton even advocated the ballot. These were 
desperate remedies against Whig supremacy. 
It appeared to me in 1832 that the Reform 
Act was another 1688, and that influenced 
my conduct when I entered public life.” 
Bolingbroke and Wyndham had been driven 
into ultra-democracy in order to shake the 
Venetian oligarchy, and Disraeli commenced 
as an advocate of the ballot and triennial 
Parliaments, while at the same time pro- 
claiming himself a supporter of the Estab- 
lished Church and our territorial constitu- 
tion. In one of his letters to his sister in 
1836 Disraeli mentions with satisfaction a 
remark made by Lord Eliot after perusal of 
his Vindication of the English Constitution. 
“In reading your sketch of Bolingbroke,” said 
Lord Eliot to the author, “I could not help 
thinking that, if opportunities are not with- 
held, you may become what he might have 
been.” It cannot be said that Disraeli was 
successful in grafting the principles of 1730 
on the political life of 1832. There were 
fundamental differences between the two 
periods which deprived Disraeli’s analogies 
of that element of reality which was neces- 
sary to make them useful in the sphere of 
practical politics. As Disraeli grew older 
he ceased to talk of Bolingbroke and Wynd- 
ham ; but the influence of his early study of 
their teachings never disappeared, and they 
influenced his mind till the last. 
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A Pilgrimage to St. David's 
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III. 
THE CATHEDRAL: EXTERIOR. 
(ees) ©. DAVID founded his monastery in 
(ame 


the middle of the sixth century 
near the old Roman town of 
Menapia. He selected for the site 
the sheltered valley of the river Alan, or, as 
it was then called, the Vale of Roses, for 
here was a good water-supply, which was 
considered an essential necessity by all early 
monastic builders. The founder’s choice 
has, however, been frequently questioned, 
for the drainage has at various times given 
great trouble. Still, the original position 
has always been regarded with great venera- 
tion, and no less than four churches have 
been built on this spot. St. David's original 
church was destroyed by fire in 645, the 
second in 1088, the third in 1171, and the 
fourth was commenced by the Norman 
Bishop Peter de Leia in the year 1180. 
“The architect,” says Bishop Thirlwall, 
“indeed seemed determined to place in the 
furthest extremity of our island the standard 
of the utmost advancement of his art at the 
period of its most determined progression. 
These facts render the building wonderfully 
interesting and a valuable landmark in archi- 
tectural history, taking in the extreme west a 
position parallel to that held by Canterbury 
in the extreme east of the island.” 

The stone from which the cathedral was 
built was obtained from quarries at Caerbwdy, 
and geologists have pointed out that, as 
these stones are some of the oldest sedi- 
mentary rocks known, this church has there- 
fore the distinction of being constructed of 
more primitive stone than any other cathedral 
on our island. The purples, reds, and grays 
of this building material appear warm and 
rich on a sunny day, but, unfortunately, 
they look dull and sombre in damp and wet 
weather. 

Many central towers built by the Normans 
came to disaster, and the one at St. David’s 
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was no exception, for it collapsed in the year 
1220. These Norman architects appear to 
have possessed only a limited knowledge of 
weights and materials and the consequent 
thrust of arches. The tower was rebuilt. 
Bishop Gower added the second story, with 
a string of his characteristic ball-flower orna- 
ment ; while the third story is the work of 
Bishop Vaughan (1515), which is somewhat 
top-heavy and has an unusual form of battle- 
ment. 

The exterior of the cathedral of St. David’s 
is certainly dignified, but it suffers from 


duty. It is pleasing to remark that the 
restoration not only followed faithfully the 
conceptions of the earlier Bishop-architects, 
but was conducted with so much wisdom 
and soundness that it has been rarely 
equalled, and perhaps never surpassed. 

Near the north choir aisle, but opening 
out of the face of the north transept, is the 
curious chapel dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr. It is a three-storied building, and 
the roof is higher than that of the cathedral. 
This chapel was built to honour the memory 
of St. Thomas a Becket, and is constructed in 














ST, DAVID’S CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


being built in a valley, and one of its chief 
defects is the very flat pitch of the roofs. 
The eastern chapels are roofless, with the 
exception of the Lady Chapel, which was 
restored by the late Dean Howell, and re- 
opened for Divine worship in 1gor. It is to 
be hoped that Churchmen in the Diocese of 
St. David’s will make a serious effort to com- 
plete the restoration of their cathedral by 
roofing the chapels dedicated to . King 
Edward and St. Nicholas. The work of 
restoring the entire body of De Leia’s church 
was led by the great’ Bishop Thirlwall, and 
Sir Gilbert Scott was entrusted with this 


a position almost exactly similar to the place 
where St. Thomas suffered martyrdom in 
Canterbury Cathedral. For some unex- 
plained reason this chapel departs consider- 
ably from the parallel of the cathedral. 

The Galilee porch of Ely Cathedral has 
also a marked inclination to the north. The 
deflection of the east end of many churches 
is not uncommon, and typified the leaning 
of the Saviour’s head to one side in the 
Crucifixion. It would be interesting to know 
if any special symbolism was intended in 
this case. 

The south porch has a parvise, added by 
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Bishop Vaughan (1515), and the inner door- 
way has been, as Professor Freeman justly 
remarks, “one of the most magnificent dis- 
plays of ornament in the whole building 

. . and, contrary to the common rule, the 
original Norman doorway has given way to a 
later successor... . This present doorway 
is decorated without shafts, but with a 
superb display of sculptured decoration, be- 
sides crockets and the ordinary four-leafed 
flower. The arch is adorned with a series of 
sculptures, which are sadly mutilated, but in 














ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL: SOUTH DOOR. 


which we may still trace the familiar repre- 
sentations of the Root of Jesse. The 
position, however, necessarily involves some 
singularities, and, as in the better-known 
example of the Dorchester window, the 
genealogy is by no means easy to follow. 
The western impost is occupied by what 
appears to be a figure of Adam, with Eve 
issuing from his side ; the other supports the 
recumbent figure of Jesse, from whom springs 
the branch, along which the figures are intro- 
duced, somewhat after the manner of the 
Norman medallions of Iffley. Some of the 


figures may still be discerned reading at 
desks ; David with his harp may also plainly 
be seen, as well as a representation of the 
Crucifixion. Over the apex is an effigy of 
the Holy Trinity, with angels on each side 
bearing censers. The doorway has pinnacles 
at the sides, but they are cut off by the vault- 
ing of the porch, which is plain quadripartite, 
springing from corbels, among which we may 
observe the ornament called the ‘mask,’ the 
only example of that form in the cathedral. 
This beautiful porch is the work of Bishop 
Gower ” (1328-1347). 

The north door is an example of Tran- 
sitional (Norman to Early English), and the 
ornament is a curious mixture of Norman 
chevron and Early English dog-tooth ; and 
whatever the size of the stone, a complete 
portion of the design is carved upon it. 
Although this method gives great irregularity, 
yet a pleasing effect is produced. 

The west front is modern, and was built 
to the memory of Bishop Thirlwall, who 
commenced the serious restoration of the 
cathedral in 1864. The Bishop’s statue is 
placed over the west door. It would appear 
that the original west front had become 
dilapidated, and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Nash, the architect, pre- 
pared a design which, although it combined 
“Romanesque, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular, in one mass of hopeless confusion,” * 
actually received the approval of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Sir Gilbert Scott discovered 
a drawing, in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of the west front as it appeared 
before Nash demolished it. The present 
west front is a reproduction from this picture. 
Like other portions of the cathedral, it is 
built of Caerfai stone, from the quarries at 
Caerbwdy. It is to be hoped that in years 
to come this purple stone will become less 
dull and heavy after long exposure to the 
action of the sea-air. 

No account of St. David’s Cathedral can 
be written without a grateful appreciation of 
the labours of the late Dean Allen, who was 
one of the most self-sacrificing of custodians, 
and whose unparalleled generosity to the 
restoration of his beloved cathedral will never 
be forgotten. 

* See The History and Antiquities of St. David's, 
by Jones and Freeman. 
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Before finishing our short account of the 
exterior of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Andrew and St. David, we must refer to 
St. David’s spring and the famous stone 
known as Lechlavar. The spring which 
St. David is credited with creating is near 
the east end of the Lady Chapel. Giraldus* 
narrates a pretty legend about this spring, 
and tells us it was called St. Mary’s Well. 
Its flow did not always appear to be water, 
for sometimes it was said to be milk, and 
sometimes wine. However, Sir Gilbert 
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Scott paid small attention to its virtues or its 
antiquity, and ordered it to be drained and 
blocked up. All trace of the stone called 
Lechlavar had disappeared before the 
fifteenth century. It is said to have been 
10 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 1 foot thick, 
and was used as a bridge across the river 
Alan. Tradition declares that, when once a 
corpse was carried over this stone on its way 
to interment, the stone had spoken, and 
cracked itself in the effort. Merlin had 

* See Giraldus, Vita S. Dav., Aug. Sav., 11, 


634. 
VOL, Il. 


prophesied that a King of England and 
conqueror of Ireland should be wounded in 
that country by a man with a red hand, and 
die upon Lechlavar on his return through 
Menevia. Henry II. visited St. David’s on 
his way to Ireland in 1171, and again on his 
return, 1172. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
that the King landed at noon at Whitsand 
Bay, habited like a pilgrim. A woman who 
did not receive immediate attention to a 
complaint she made against the Bishop* 
cried out, “ Revenge us this day, Lechlavar ! 
revenge us and the nation in this man.” For 
a moment the King paused, knowing the 
prophesy, and then he crossed the famous 
stone, exclaiming in a loud voice, ‘“* Who 
will hereafter give credit to lying Merlin?” 
However, someone in the crowd shouted, 
“Thou art not the King by whom Ireland is 
to be conquered.” Mr. Briant in his de- 
lightful guide-book remarks that “this was 
not comforting to one who was returning 
from what he believed was the accomplish- 
ment of that very achievement. But the 
man in the crowd is sometimes right. 
Whether it was so or not on this occasion 
will depend largely upon the political view of 
our readers.”+ The Welsh Chronicle records 
the gift offered by the King of two velvet 
copes (“‘cappan”’ in Welsh) for the use of 
the choir “in serving God and David,” 
together with a handful of silver—about ros. 


(To be continued.) 
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1813-1873. 


By ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


1845. 

| 1 eee Eureka,” a machine for com- 
fp posing hexameter Latin verses. 

=A. The Bushmen Children. A 
rr girl and a boy 32 and 44 inches 
high respectively. They gave an entertain- 
ment. 

* Bishop David Fitzgerald (1147-1176). 

+ See A Guide to St. David's Cathedral, by Travers 
J. Briant, p. 15. 
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Second exhibition of Captain Siborne’s 
Model of Waterloo. Also a “new model 
showing the Grand Charge of the British 
Cavalry led by the Marquis of Anglesey,” etc. 

Rock Band Concerts. ‘‘ The original 
Monstre (sic) Stone Band, invented by Messrs. 
Richardson and Sons after 13 years’ incessant 
labour and application from rocks dug out of 
the mighty Skiddaw in Cumberland.” 

The “ Mysterious Lady.” An entertain- 
ment of clairvoyance. 

A gallery of paintings, including ‘“‘ Adam 
and Eve,” by Rubens ; “‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
by Poussin. The latter was purchased for 
1,500 guineas. 

1846. 

Professor Kist’s ‘‘ Poses Plastique and 
Tableaux Vivants.” 

Carter’s Colossal Horse “General Washing- 
ton.” 

“He is twenty hands high, weighs 
twenty-five hundred pounds, and is the 
most remarkable animal, as regards size 
and shape, that was ever seen.” 

“Mr. C. will give £1,000 for a 
match to the Mammoth Horse.” 


The Euphonia. ‘ The Speaking Automa- 
ton,” invented by Professor Faber, of Vienna. 


“It speaks anything and everything 
suggested by the audience in all 
languages ; whispers, declaims, laughs, 
and sings various airs, including the air 
and words of ‘ God Save the Queen.’” 


Polar Dogs. 

The Family of Bosjemans. 

“The Wild Man of the Prairies,” or 
‘* What is it ?” 

Mr. R. Holmyard some years ago published 
a most interesting memoir of this exhibition. 
Harvey Leech, otherwise “Signor Hervio 
Nano,” first appeared at the Adelphi in a 
fairy spectacle, “‘ The Gnome Fly,” where he 
was made up as a bluebottle. He stood 
3 feet 5 inches high, had an enormous chest, 
long, muscular arms, and legs so short they 
were scarcely worth calling limbs at all. His 
hands touched the ground as he waddled or 
walked. Soon after he had ceased to draw, 
posters appeared on the hoardings with these 
words only, “‘ What is it?” When curiosity had 
been sufficiently excited, it was announced 


that an animal hitherto unknown to naturalists, 
and of quite a new species, was on exhibition 
at the Egyptian Hall. The rush to see it 
was very great. A large den, with strong 
iron bars, was built in one of the exhibition 
rooms, and in it was shown one of the most 
hideous and ferocious-looking animals imagin- 
able. It was of short stature, stood on its 
hind-legs, was covered with long, shaggy 
hair, and had enormous hands and claws 
with which it ravenously tore raw meat and 
living rabbits and devoured them. After 
the exhibition had run a few weeks Carter, 
the lion king, proprietor of the giant horse, 
offered one afternoon to tame this wild 
creature. The audience and proprietor en- 
deavoured to dissuade him, but without 
success. Walking into the cage unarmed, 
he seized and tore off the shaggy skin, expos- 
ing Hervio Nano. Shaking him by the hand, 
he said: “Ah, Harvey, my boy, how d’ye 
do? I knew you were an old acquaintance ; 
and now as you've been living on raw meat 
for so long, come down to Craven Street and 
have a broiled steak with me.” 

Exhibition of a collection of Curiosities 
from Australia.* 

1847. 

Second Family of Bosjemans from South 
Africa. The tallest was 5 feet. Their per- 
formance included a national dance, a war 
attack, a hunting scene, and a “conversa- 
tional interlude.” 

Models of Ancient and Modern Jerusalem 
by Brunetti. 

Exhibition of Modern Paintings. ‘‘ Free 
to Artists.” 

1848. 

‘Pictures of Recent Political Events in 
Paris.” 

The “ Mysterious Lady.” A clairvoyance 
entertainment. 

A figure of a Russian Lady in Veined 
Marble. 

Banvard’s Grand Moving Painting of the 
Mississippi, known as the ‘‘ Three-mile 
Picture.” 

1849. 

Moving Diorama of Constantinople, the 
Dardenelles, and the Bosphorus. Painted 
by Allom from sketches made on the spot. 


* Shown with a view to promoting emigration. 
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Lecture written by Albert Smith and Shirley 
Brooks, delivered by Mr. Charles Kenney. 

Moving Panoramic Picture of the Nile, 
etc. Painted by Henry Warren and James 
Fahey from the drawings made by Joseph 
Bononi. 

1850. 

Albert Smith’s Entertainment, ‘ The 

Overland Mail.” * 


“The materials and sketches for the 
entertainment were collected by the 
author towards the close of 1849, when 
travelling on the route taken by the 
diorama. Some of the views are from 
his own rough designs, others from 
photographs taken under his direction, 
and for the minute fidelity of all of them 
he can vouch to the fullest. They are 
all painted by Mr. William Beverley, and 
have gained the highest encomiums 
from the London press, and, indeed, 
the public generally, as masterly speci- 
mens of their class of painting in dis- 
temper.” 

1850. 
Panorama of Freemont’s “ Overland Route 
to California.” 


“Tt is said the paintings have been 
prepared for the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


Bonomi’s Panorama of the Nile. The 
canvas was 800 feet long. 


1851. 
Rev. Theophilus Fiske’s new series of 
“‘ Demonstrations on Electro-Biology.” 
The Holy Land. A diorama painted from 
drawings by Captain Bryan Martin and 
Mrs. Bonomi. 


“Conveying the spectator from 
Matareeh in Lower Egypt through 
Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. The 
routes of the Israelites.” 


* The fact that these lectures contained many 
humorous anecdotes and stories explains their popu- 
larity. The idea was novel, and came to be recog- 
nised as the special feature of Albert Smith’s 
entertainments to such an extent that when, in 1859, 
he wished to make his lecture ‘* To China and Back” 
a true description of the sights and scenes he had 
seen, it failed, and only the introduction of ‘‘ the 
humorous point of view ” saved it from disaster. 


1852. 

Albert Smith took the hall on a seven 
years’ lease. Opening on Monday evening, 
March 15, his first entertainment was the 
“Ascent of Mont Blanc,” with illustrative 
views by William Beverley. The proscenium 
was reconstructed to represent the exterior 
of a Swiss chalet. 


“The front of the stage is occupied 
by a large pool of water surrounded 
by granite rocks and Alpine plants, and 
well stocked with some fine large fish ; 
from this spring clumps of bulrushes 
and arum lilies, which throw water 
and gas from their petals. Chamois 
skins, Indian corn, alpenstocks, vintage 
baskets, knapsacks, and other appro- 
priate matters are grouped about the 
balconies, and vines and creepers cling 
about the rafters and the beams.” 


1853. 

Albert Smith’s Entertainment appears to 
have been the only attraction at this hall for 
the year. 

1854. 

Grand Moving Diorama of Constantinople, 
by J. H. Stoqueler. 

The Aztecs. A girl, “ Bartola,” height 
3 feet 4 inches ; and a boy, “Maximo,” height 
3 feet 2 inches. Discovered in the hitherto 
unexplored city of Ixamaya in Central 
America, 1849. 

1855. 

The African Twins, “Christina and Milly.” 
“These extraordinary children, only- 
five years old, and whom Nature has 
linked by an indissoluble band about 
16 inches in circumference, having 
excited the most intense interest, will 

be on view,” etc. 

Albert Smith’s Diorama and Lecture, ‘‘The 
Ascent of Mont Blanc,” extended so as to 
form a journey from London, the ascent of 
the Rhine, and a tour through Switzerland 
to Chamounix. 

1856. 

Mechanical Figure from Paris, life-size, 
and covered with the skins of the animals 
they represent. 

Albert Smith’s Diorama and Lecture, Mont 
Blanc, Baden, etc. ; 
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1857. 
Albert Smith’s Entertainment. 
1858. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s Drawing- 
room Entertainment, Character Sketches, etc. 
Albert Smith’s Entertainment until July 6. 


1859. 

Albert Smith’s Entertainment, ‘To China 
and Back, being a Diary kept Out and 
Home.” In the handbook he says: 

‘“When my audience recollects that I 
nearly saw the London season of 1858 
to its close, and then went to China 
and back, returning as I promised them 
in July, with the cattle show and panto- 
mimes, after a voyage of 20,000 miles, 
they must allow that a superficial view 
only of this strange country could be 
attempted. The whole journey was 
such a spasm that I forgive those who 
doubted the fact of my having under- 
taken it.” 

An exhibition of curiosities was shown in 
a Chinese museum. 


1860. 

After the death of Albert Smith, his effects 
were sold at the Egyptian Hall, June, 1860. 

“A Miraculous Cabinet,’’ invented and 
produced by H. Nadolsky. It measured 
only 5 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 18 inches 
deep, yet it contained 150 pieces of furniture 
of ordinary size. 

Hamilton’s Grand Moving Diorama of the 
New Overland Route to India via Paris, 
Mont Cenis, Brindisi, and the Suez Canal. 
This was painted by Telbin. 


1861. 


Mitchell’s Madrigal and Glee Concerts. 

The Victoria Cross Gallery. ‘‘ Our Heroes 
and their Deeds,’’ painted by L. W. Desanges. 
This series of canvases was afterwards a 
well-known feature of the Crystal Palace. 

“The Salle de Robin.” Conjuring, illu- 
sions, etc. Also ‘‘The Enchanted Christ- 
mas Tree,” with distribution of souvenirs 
amongst the audience. 

Miss Emma Stanley’s Character Enter- 
tainment, ‘“‘ The Seven Ages of Woman.” 





1862, 

Miss Grace Egerton’s (Mrs. George Case) 
and Mr. George Case’s Entertainments, 
“Sketches of Odd People,” ‘‘Odds and 
Ends,” including ‘‘ The Man in Possession,” 
by Edmund Yates. 

Entertainment by M. Lafont and Company, 
“Scenes et Chansons Comique.” Also the 
second act of “ Le Gamin de Paris.” 


1863. 
Mr. J. K. Lord’s illustrated lecture, “ The 
Canoe, the Rifle, and the Axe.” 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Shakespearian Lec- 
tures. 
Mr. Edmund Yates’ Entertainment, “ In- 
vitations to Evening Parties and the Seaside.” 
Mr. Robert Kennedy’s Entertainment, 
**Songs and Stories of Scotland,” with a 
Scottish choir. 
1864. 
General Tom Thumb. Farewell Levies. 
“Arthur Sketchley’s’’ Entertainment, 
“Mrs. Brown at Paris and at the Play.” 
Picture of the Crucifixion by H. C. Selous. 
Explanatory lecture by John Bowder.* 


1865. 

‘*Chang, the Chinese Giant,” and his 
attendant dwarf, only 3 feet high. His 
weight was 20 stone, and height 7 feet 
8 inches. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s Drawing- 
room Entertainment. 

Colonel Stodare’s ‘‘ Theatre of Mystery.” 
Illusions. ‘‘The Sphinx.” ‘The Real 
Indian Basket Trick.” 


1866. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s Drawing- 
room Entertainment. 

Colonel Stodare’s “ Theatre of Mystery.” 

“ Artemus Ward’s” Entertainment, “ Among 
the Mormons,” and other lectures delivered 
in explanation of a panorama, ‘‘ which is 
more than panoramas usually are.” These 
lectures are so familiar to everybody that all 
descriptions are superfluous. His book, 


* The printed lecture and description is frankly 
atract. Two other large pictures by the same artist, 
Jerusalem in her Grandeur and in her Fall, were 
exhibited by Leggatt at 79, Cornhill, in 1860. Prob- 
ably they came to the Egyptian Hall in 1864. 
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edited by E. P. Hingston, was sold with 
a label pasted across the front which had 
this inscription: ‘ Lecture on the Mormons. 
Admit Bearer and one Wife,” signed and sealed 
A. Ward. His advertisements announced : 
‘Mr. Artemus Ward will call on the Citizens 
of London and Explain any Jokes in his 
narrative which they may not understand.” 
“ During the vacation the Hall has been 
carefully swept out and a new door-knob has 
been added to the door.” 


1867. 


“Blind Tom, the Musical Prodigy,” a 
negro boy pianist. 

Madame Stodare’s “ Theatre of Mystery.” 
Magic and Ventriloquism. Mr. G. W. Jester 
was the ventriloquist. 

Frederic Maccabe’s Musical and Ventrilo- 
quial Entertainment, ‘‘ Begone, Dull Care !” 

Mr. Ernest Schulz’s Entertainment (charac- 
ter delineation), “‘ Masks and Faces.” 

‘‘The Aissaouas,” Arab conjurors, snake 
and scorpion eaters. From the Algerian 
concerts at the Paris Exhibition. 

Professor Rubini’s Illusion’s, “‘ Beheading 
a Lady.” 

1868. 

Mr. A Mann’s Entertainment, ‘‘ Metamor- 
phoses.” 

Frederic Maccabe’s Entertainment, ‘“ Be- 
gone, Dull Care !” 

Professor Rubini’s Illusions. 


1869. 

W. S. Woodin’s Entertainments, ‘‘ Carpet- 
bag and Sketch-bag,” “The Olio of Oddi- 
ties.” 

Coupee’s French Promenade and Exhibi- 
tion of the Boulevards and Streets of Paris. 

Buhicrosan’s Tycoon troupe of Japanese 
jugglers. 

Barnard’s troupe of Christy Minstrels. 


1871. 
W. S. Woodin’s Entertainment. 


1872. 
Lieutenant Walter Cole’s Ventriloquial 
Entertainment, “ Merry Folks.” 
Professor Hermann’s Entertainment, 


“Mirth, Magic, Mystery.” 
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Professor Pepper and Mr. T. W. Tobin’s 
Entertainment, “ The New and Wonderful.” 
Popular scientific lectures and demonstra- 
tions, with musical interludes, which included 
an historical and dramatic sketch entitled 
‘‘ The Temptation of Paganini.” 

“Bullock's Royal Marionettes,” ‘ The 
Christy Minstrel Fantoccini.” 


1873. 

Dr. H.S. Lynn’s “Strange Manifestations,” 
** Mysteries of All Nations.” 

“The Circassian Glinkas,” Albino musi- 
cians. ‘The Eight Russian Lady Singers.” 
These were introduced into Dr. Lynn’s 
entertainment. 

“ The Great Fakir of Oolu and His Beauti- 
ful Entranced Girl, ‘The Denizen of the 
Air,’ in their Charming Entertainment, 
* Mysteria.’” 

Mr. Alexander Lamb’s “ Royal Diorama 
of Scotland,” with Scottish minstrels. 

May 26.* First performance at this hall 
of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke’s (“ The 
Royal Illusionists and Anti-Spiritualists ”) 
entertainment, consisting of five sketches 
introducing illusions, together with songs 
and piano solos by Mr. Henry Collard and 
Mr. Charles Mellon. 

From this date + until within a few months 
of its demolition, Mr. Maskelyne has been in 
almost continuous occupation of the hall. 
Other entertainments—concerts, exhibition 
of pictures, lectures, etc., held in the smaller 
rooms—have also been attractions, but the 
best-remembered feature for more than thirty 
years is “The Home of Mystery,” with its 
illusions, conjuring, and exfosées of spiritual- 
ists, thought-readers, etc. 

With this one notable exception, there is 
not in all these later years.anything of the 
same importance as the earlier museums and 
exhibitions. Thus, from 1850 onwards, there 


* Videthe Entracte, June 13, 1874. Mr. W. Morton 
was the lessee. Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, on 
their first arrival in London, gave their entertainment 
at the Crystal Palace. It consisted principally of an 
exposé of the Davenport trick. From here they went 
to the Agricultural Hall, the St. James’s Hall, and, 
finally, to the Egyptian Hall. 

t Several books of picture exhibitions are before 
me, but, wanting identifying dates or sufficient indica- 
tions to enable their being placed correctly, have 
been omitted. 
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is little else but a succession of entertain- 
ments without any special character or merit, 
except that they provided diversion for the 
passing hour. They were without the in- 
formative value of Bullock’s exhibitions and 
the Napoleon Museum. Their history is by 
comparison of little interest. 

In looking back over this long record, it 
will be noticed how, during the 1830-1840 
decade, the rivalry of the Adelaide Street 
Gallery, Exeter Hall, with its varied exhibi- 
tions, and The Colosseum was keenly felt. 
In 1847 (September 4), after a succession of 
wild men, dwarfs, and savages, Punch pro- 
tested against the ‘‘ Deformities ” mania : 


‘“‘ Poor Madame Tussaud with her Chamber 
of Horrors is quite thrown into the shade by 
the number of real enormities and deformities 
that are now to be seen, as the showmen say, 
‘Alive! alive!’ Her wax is snuffed out, or 
extinguished by the new lights shining in 
Piccadilly, where a sort of Reign of Terror 
just now prevails.” 


The clever illustration shows the hall 
as the “Hall of Ugliness”; the Egyp- 
tian gods are monsters. There are three 
entrances, over which are huge signs : “ THIS 
is the Ne Plus Ultra of Hideousness, acknow- 
ledged such by the Press”; ‘‘ The Greatest 
Deformity in the World within! within! 
Noconnection with the deformity next door”; 
“ By far the Ugliest Biped in Here !” 

Towards the end of the sixties the popu- 
larity of the St. James’s Hall, with its almost 
identical series of concerts, conjurors, and 
variety entertainments, seriously affected the 
income of the Egyptian Hall. In 1890 
the Daily Telegraph (February 21), in a very 
inaccurate summary of its history, said that a 
suggestion to rebuild the hall as a theatre 
was under consideration ; but the site is so 
unsuitable, that without important extensions 
in the rear to obtain depth, it would be im- 
possible. 

There is no probability of the succession 
of attractions being continued in the building 
that now covers the site, and so an outstand- 
ing feature in the history of London places of 
entertainment is lost for ever. 

The Grangar collection in the Guildhall 
Library and my own Scrap-Book have been 
the principal sources of information. 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


WRITING in the Atheneum of 
May 12 on recent Arthurian 
literature, Mr. Alfred Nutt 
says: “The concluding por- 
tion of M. Bédier’s admirable 
edition of the Tristan frag- 
ments of Thomas (Société des 
Anciens Textes) contains a 
most masterly Introduction, 
which should, if Englishmen 
cared anything about the romantic literature 
of these islands, arouse widespread interest 
in this country. M. Bédier argues that a// 
the existing Tristan versions are derived from 
one poem, which he claims to have been 
written in England by an Anglo-Norman 
during the first third of the twelfth century. 
Whilst I cannot accept M. Bédier’s view, I 
wish to record my deep admiration for a 
work the learning, acuteness, and ingenuity 
of which are only equalled by the fascinating 
brilliancy of the author’s style. 

‘It is impossible to contrast what is being 
done abroad, especially in America, for the 
elucidation of Arthurian romance and what 
is being done in this country without a sense 
of profound humiliation. In America half a 
dozen University professors, with scores of 
willing and able pupils, are busily investi- 
gating Arthurian literature. In Britain, 
Britain’s chief contribution to the imaginative 
treasure of humanity is absolutely neglected 
at all our Universities. If it were not for 
Miss Weston’s devoted and self-sacrificing 
labours, England would have to confess that 
she was utterly careless of the fame of Arthur 
and his knights.”’ 

Mr. Nutt’s own contributions to Arthurian 
and Celtic studies have been many and 
valuable. 





se SF & 
The Educational Publishing Company, 
Merthyr Tydvil, announce for publication 
at an early date a work entitled Zhe Ancient 
Bards of Britain, Sometimes called Druids, 
by Mr. D. Delta Evans, who is the author 
of one or two Welsh works. 
g &* ~ & 
A propos of Welsh literature, I may mention 
that another volume of the writings of the 
Elizabethan antiquary, George Owen, of Pem- 
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brokeshire, edited by Dr. Henry Owen, will 
shortly be issued in the ‘“Cymmrodorion 
Record Series.” It will contain two tracts 
of the first importance for the history of 
legal administration in Wales, namely, Zhe 
Dialogue of the Government of Wales, written 
in 1594, and never previously published, and 
A Treatise of Lordship Marchers in Wakes, 
now reproduced for the first time from the 
author’s original MS., which is at Llanste- 
phan. The volume will also contain Owen’s 
Description of Wales (1602), from the author's 
MS. at the Bodleian. 
&* * &* 

A curious incident of some importance to 
students has occurred lately. Mr. George 
Stevenson is editing the poems of Robert 
Henryson for the Scottish Text Society. The 
Asloan MS. is the earliest of the MS. collections 
of Middle Scots poetry, being at least sixty 
years older than the Bannatyne MS. ; and, 
among other things, it contains the earliest 
known version of the “Orpheus and 
Euridices ” of “ good maister Robert Henry- 
son.” Wishing to collate this, Mr. Stevenson 
made inquiry as to the present whereabouts 
of the MS., and was told by Professor W. 
Bang, of Louvain University, that he had 
also wished recently to consult it, and had 
been informed that it was in the possession 
of Lord Talbot of Malahide. He applied 
for permission to have it deposited for in- 
spection at the British Museum—as seems 
to have been done some years ago in the 
interests of another student—but Lord Talbot 
had declined to accede to this request. Pro- 
fessor Bang thinks it “difficult to believe 
that an English nobleman would repeatedly 
deny access to a MS. in his possession merely 
for the pleasure of doing so.” It is certain 
that there must be some other explanation 
of Lord Talbot’s action than a spirit of 
dog-in-the-manger churlishness ; but although 
attention has been drawn publicly to the 
matter, Lord Talbot appears as yet to 
have made no sign. I am inclined to agree 
with an able writer in the JA/anchester 
Guardian, who remarks that “ MSS. of this 
unique sort ought to find their way into 
public libraries, where all students could 
have access to them, and not remain at the 
free disposal of private owners, who may 
ignore their importance or neglect their due 





preservation, and who must at best choose be- 
tween the trouble of constantly lending them 
to students and the reproach of being deaf to 
the true interests of literature and learning.” 
a »* &* 

A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method, by Professor Banister Fletcher and 
Banister F. Fletcher, is to be translated into 
Russian by M. Robert Boker of St. Peters- 
burg, to whom the Russian rights of trans- 
lation have been sold. This is an unusual 
thing to happen to an English text-book, and 
shows the great popularity of the compara- 
tive methods adopted by the authors. 


»* »* »* 
The Western Mail of May 5 contained an .~ 
interesting chat with Mr. John Ballinger, the 
chief of the Cardiff Library, on the ever- 
green topic of book-hunting. Among various 
anecdotes Mr. Ballinger told the following, 
which will probably be new to many readers : 
When the magnificent Parish Church of 
Doncaster was burnt down in 1853, the 
valuable library belonging to the Clerical 
Society of the Deanery of Doncaster was 
destroyed. Only two things escaped — 
because they were out on loan—namely, a 
copy of Wood’s A¢hene Oxoniensis and the 
minute-book and catalogue of the Society. 
‘During the time that I was librarian of 
Doncaster,” said Mr. Ballinger, “I made 
many inquiries about them, and Wood’s 
Athene was found, but of the minute-book 
I could get no tidings. Fifteen years later, 
on the death of the late Dean Vaughan, I 
went to Llandaff Deanery to look over the © 
books prepared for sale, and there I found 
the missing minute-book! It had, no doubt, 
been given to the Dean when he was Vicar 
of Doncaster, and had probably been re- 
moved, first to the Temple, and then to 
Llandaff, with the rest of his books, he him- 
self being quite unaware of its presence there. 
I communicated with the Dean’s executor, 
Mr. Vaughan Thompson, and the book was 
withdrawn from the sale, and afterwards pre- 
sented to the public library at Doncaster. 
Probably I was the only person living who 
could have recognised it.” 
»* &* »* 

Students interested in American bibliography 
will be glad to hear that the late Joseph 
Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to 
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America, from its Discovery to the Present 
Time, is to be completed within the next two 
years. ‘The first part appeared in 1868, and 
Mr. Sabin died in 1880, leaving his work 
unfinished. Mr. Wilberforce Eames con- 
tinued the publication until, in 1892, the 
nineteenth volume was reached. Since 1892 
nothing has appeared. The Carnegie In- 
stitute has now made a handsome grant to 
meet the expense of finishing the work. Mr. 
Eames has resumed work, and hopes to com- 
plete the publication in six or eight octavo 
volumes within the next two years, as stipu- 
lated by the Institute. 
5 Fad 5 a 
A cheap reissue of (eolithic Man in Surrey, 
by Messrs. Walter Johnson and William 
Wright, is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will be 
fully illustrated. 
&* 5 a a 

The Atheneum of May 5 says that Mr. 
Archibald Constable, whose edition of 
Bernier’s Zravels in the Mogul Empire, 
1656-1668, formed vol. i. of his “Oriental 
Miscellany Series” in 1891, has just returned 
from Paris, where he has been collecting 
material to add to his MS. of the memoirs 
of Manucci (Manouchi), the Venetian 
physician who served for forty-eight years at 
the Mogul Courts of Delhi and Agra. In 
particular he was body surgeon to Prince 
Dara Shikoh, who, born in 1615, was 
murdered in 1659 by order of his brother, 
Aurangzeb, in the presence of Manucci. 
Mr. Constable was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover some paintings by various Mogul Court 
artists of the period, executed—he holds— 
by direct commissions from Manucci, and 
it is probable that a selection from them may 
accompany the monograph which he has in 
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Antiquarian iews. 


[We shall be glad toreceive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 
SALES. 
Messrs. GLENDINING AND Co. concluded on 
Tuesday at the Argyll Gallery, 7, Argyll Street, 
Oxford Circus, a two days’ sale of coins and medals, 
among which were the following: Charles I., three- 





pound piece, Oxford Mint, 1643, £410 10s. ; Tower 
shilling, £8 ; half-crown, Bristol Mint, 1644, £12 10s. ; 
Commonwealth, half-crown, by Blondeau, 1651, 
410 10s.; George IV. pattern crown, known as 
‘*whiteaves,” 1820, £10 15s. ; Birmingham Work- 
house copper token, sixpence, 1813, £9 15s. ; and an 
officer’s gold medal for Seringapatam, May 4, 1799, 
412 10s.— TZimes, May 3. 
2 as 

The most interesting item in Messrs. Hodgson’s sale 
last week was a very fine copy of the rare first two 
volumes of the first edition of Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, privately printed at York in 1760. The 
volumes were in the original half-binding, with the 
edges entirely uncut, and realized no less than £83. 
Other prices were as follows: Shelley’s Adonais, 
first edition, Pisa, 1821, £44; Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, first edition, 1770, and two others bound 
in one volume, £15 5s.; Rowlandson’s Loyal 
Volunteers of London, 1799, £27; Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, original edition, 3 vols., £13 ; 
Surtees Society’s Publications, from the beginning in 
1834 to 1905, tI vols., £25 10s. ; and a volume of 
eight eighteenth-century American tracts relating to 
the Provinces of Virginia, Massachusetts Bay, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, in one vol., folio, 1744-1773, 
457-—Atheneum, May 5. 


a bad 2 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge concluded 
on Saturday the two days’ sale of the collection of 
English hammered and milled coins, the property of 
Lady Buckley, F.R.N.S., the total of £938 1s. being 
realized by 233 lots, of which the more important in 
gold were: James I., 30s. piece, King seated on 
throne with decorative back, £13 10s. (Baldwin) ; 
Charles I., Oxford £3 piece or treble unite, 1644, 
417 15s. (Rose); Anne, five-guinea piece, before 
Union, 1703, £20 10s. (Lewis) ; George II., proof 
five-guinea piece, 1731, £31 10s. (Rose) ; George III., 
pattern five-guinea piece, by Yeo, 1777, £60 (Delain) ; 
pattern two-guinea piece, by Tanner, 1768, £26 
(Delain); pattern five-sovereign piece, by Pistrucci, 
1820, £70 (Mason); Victoria, pattern £5 piece, by 
W. Wyon, 1839, £15 10s. (Lewis) ; and Mint official 
medal, by Sir J. E. Boehm, in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s jubilee, 1887, £11 (Baldwin). In 
silver: Commonwealth, pattern half-crown, by 
Blondeau, 1657, £17 10s. (Lincoln) ; Charles II., 
proof crown, by Roettier, 1662, £12 10s. (Lewis) ; 
George III., trial piece, by W. Wyon, struck from 
the obverse die of the ‘‘ Incorrupta” crown, 1817, 
believed to be unique, £27 10s. (Weight); George IV., 
pattern crown, 1820, by Mills, £20 10s. (Mason) ; 
Victoria, pattern £5 piece, by W. Wyon, 1839, £16 
(Mason) ; and proof crown, by Wyon, 1844, £18 5s. 
(Mason).— Zimes, May 7. 





VOUT VTVTVTTS 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


WE have received the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. XXX1X. (4th Series, 
Vol. III.). It contains a large number of papers. 
We can only note a few. Dr. Christison sends 
‘* Additional Notes on the Kirkyard Monuments of 
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the Scottish Lowlands,” with many quaint and 
curious illustrations; and Mr. F. R. Coles reports 
on Stone Circles in the counties of Kincardine and 
Aberdeen, with measured plans and drawings. An 
important item is the first part of a ‘‘ Report on 
the Society’s Excavation of Rough Castle on the 
Antonine Vallum,” by Mr. M. Buchanan, Dr. Chris- 
tison, and Dr. Anderson. Dr. Anderson also sends 
notes on a Romano-British hoard of bronze vessels 
and personal ornaments found in a moss on Lam- 
berton Moor, Berwickshire. Among the contributions 
on more out-of-the-way topics, we notice Bishop 
Dowden’s ‘‘ Observations upon some Scottish Place- 
Names as they appear in the Accounts of the Holy 
Land Tax collected by Boyamund in the Years 1274- 
1276, as preserved in a MS. in the Vatican.” The 
thirty-three papers, which with the usual reports and 
lists make up the volume, deal with a wide variety of 
subjects, and are all worth attention. The illustra- 
tions, as always in the publications of the Scottish 
Society, are very numerous and excellent, and the 
volume appears with most praiseworthy punctuality. 


2% 
In the Transactions of the Hull Scientific and Field 
Naturalists’ Club for the year 1905 (Vol. IIL, 
Part III.), edited by Mr. T, Sheppard, F.G.S., we 
note a good portrait of the late Mr. T. Blashill, a 
keen and painstaking antiquary, whose death was 
widely regretted. Among the contents which come 
within our purview are ‘‘ Natural Aspects of Hull 
and District,” by Mr. J. F. Robinson; ‘‘ The Hull 
Museum and Education,” a descriptive and suggestive 
paper. by Mr. Sheppard; and ‘‘ Notes on the Re- 
claimed Land of the Humber District,” by Mr. T. 
Petch. 

of 25 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
Vol. III, No. 2 (April), contains, among many 
interesting notes relating to early Quaker history, an 
account of one David Lloyd, which involves a 
chapter of early Pennsylvanian history; a plate of 
George Fox’s watch-seal, with a note tracing its 
provenance ; and some more “‘ Irish Quaker Records.” 
There is a full and very interesting note on “ Friends 
in Current Literature,” by Mr. Norman Penney. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SocieETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Afré/ 5.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read a note on the brass of Sir Hugh Hastings 
in Elsing Church, Norfolk, in which he demonstrated 
that the small shields, now lost, belonging to some 
of the side figures, and hitherto conjectured to have 
been of enamelled copper, had actually been of 
coloured glass. He also showed that the tracery of 
the canopy, and the places for the missing shields 
referred to, and for four other shields in the upper 
part of the memorial, were yet filled with the white 
plaster or gesso cement for attaching the glass, and 
that in one of the openings of the canopy the glass 
decoration actually remained in place. No other 
brass was at present known which had been so orna- 
mented, but Mr. Hope thought it not improbable that 
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the shields that once adorned the dress of Margaret 
de Camoys on her brass at Trotten, Sussex, were also 
originally of glass, and not enamel.—Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price exhibited a two-handed sword of the 
sixteenth century lately found in Kingsway, and a 
Viking sword recovered from the Thames at 
Wandsworth.—Mr. J. W. Garnham exhibited a finer 
and more perfect example of a Viking sword found in 
the Thames at Vauxhal!.—Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
communicated a note on the illuminated title-pages 
of the earliest Dunstable parish register, executed 
about 1600, facsimiles of which he also exhibited.— 
Mr. Hamon le Strange exhibited a flint implement 
of the Neolithic period, probably a pick, found at 
Heacham, Norfolk, during the building of a new 
schoolhouse.—Mr. John Acland exhibited a Roman 
ivory sword-hilt of unusual form, lately discovered at 
Dorchester, Dorset.—Atheneum, April 28. 
a] ad) a 

At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on May 2, the papers read were “ Notes 
on Fonts,” by Dr. A. Fryer, F.S.A., and “ Excava- 
tions in Hayling Island,” by Dr. Talfourd Ely, F.S.A. 


ad) aad) ad} 

BritisH NuMISMATIC SocieTy.—Afrél 25.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Brittun, President, in the chair. The Society 
of Antiquaries, the American Numismatic and Archzo- 
logical Society, the Cincinnati Public Library, and 
Messrs. R, W. Martin and R. Heming, were elected 
to membership. Colonel H. W. Morrieson read a 
paperon ‘* The Busts of James I. on his Silver Coins,” 
in which he called attention to the fact that during the 
twenty-two years of this King’s reign the portraiture on 
his money was changed no fewer than six times. Most 
of these changes occurred during the first ten years, and 
Colonel Morrieson drew an inference of the King’s 
personal interest in them. The first portrait appeared 
in 1603, and was anything but pleasing, but in the 
following March the King and Queen are recorded as 
having visited the Mint, and immediately what was 

robably a very flattering representation of James was 
issued to the public on his own money. Mr. J. B. 
Caldecott contributed a paper in which, under the 
heading ‘‘ Popular Numismatics,” he urged the his- 
torical importance of this subject as an educational 
factor, and advocated that an endeavour should be 
made to increase the general interest in it by means of 
illustrated lectures and exhibitions to our advanced 
schools. Presentations to the Society’s library and 
collection were made by the Deputy-Master. of the 
Mint, Messrs. Spink and Son, Mr. Baldwin, and 
Mr. Needes. Mr. W. Sharp Ogden and Mr. Lawrence 
submitted to the meeting a special exhibition of Stuart 
coin-weights and scales, and Mr. Needes showed a 
group of war medals. 

~~ « 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A pril 18. 
—Mr. C. H. Compton, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
An exhibition of Samian ware and a flint arrow-head, 
discovered in Elmstead Wood, near Chislehurst, was 
made by Mr. Nichols.—Mr. R. H. Forster, hon. 
treasurer, read a paper upon ‘‘The Tenth Iter of 
Antoninus and the Roman Stations in the North of 
England.” He said the course of the Tenth Iter, 
from Mediolanum through Manchester and Ribchester 
2G 
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so far as Overborough, has been generally agreed upon, 
but the position of the remaining stations has been 
the subject of much speculation, Mr. Watkins 
(Roman Lancashire) continues the route northwards, 
making Borrow Bridge A/one, Kirby Thore Ga/ava, 
and Whitley Castle G/anoveuta, the terminus of the 
/ter. But this is not satisfactory, as Whitley Castle is 
not a likely terminus, and a comparison of the distances 
given in Iter II. and Iter V. show that Kirby Thore 
was Broronace— probably the same as the Bra- 
boniacum of the Notitia. Old Carlisle, near Wigton, 
has been suggested, but it is hard to fit the interven- 
ing stations to known Roman sites. A more likely 
place is Ravenglass, which was an important post up 
to medizeval times, and if Ravenglass be Glanoveuta, 
Ambleside will be Ga/ava, Watercrook, near Kendal, 
Alio, and Overborough Galacum, the respective 
distances corresponding with fair accuracy if the 
route from Overborough be taken due west till the 
road from Lancaster to Watercrook is joined. Assum- 
ing that Glanoveuta, Alio, Brematonacum of the 
Itinerary, are the Glaunibauta, Alone, and Breme- 
teuracum of the Notitia, we get three of the stations 
per lineam valli in a definite order, and it is possible 
to connect this /ézea with the /inea from Segedunum 
to Amboglauna if we take into account the duties 
of the garrison of the North of England, which at the 
.date of the Notitia had been largely reduced. The 
wall across South Northumberland was fully garrisoned, 
but North Cumberland seems to have been strongly 
held—in fact, rather policed than garrisoned. The 
prime necessity in the west was the protection of the 
Cumberland coast from the raids of the Picts and 
Scots, and most of the intervening stations must be 
sought for here. Possibly Petriana was Staunix, 
beside Carlisle, and the Ala Petriana may also have 
garrisoned Old Carlisle. Aballaba is identified with 
Papcastle, and the four remaining stations probably 
lie on the coast—viz., Comgavata, at Mallray, Axelo- 
dunum at Maryport, Gabroseutis at Burrow Walls, 
near Workington, and Zwsnoce/um at Moresby, near 
Whitehaven, where a small natural harbour formerly 
existed, 

Olenacum and Virosidum remain, and these, if the 
linea is continued, should be south of Ribchester, 
possibly at Wilderspool, near Warrington, and Brough, 
near Buxton. This arrangement suggests that a large 
part of the reduced garrison of Britain was employed 
in watching the hill tribes of the central mountain 
chain, and that the troops included in the second 
section of the Notitia list guarded the eastern and 
northern valleys, especially as we get a /inea of 
Lavatre (Bowes), Vertere (Brough), and Braboniacum 
(Kirby Thore). Presidium may have been Brough- 
on-the-Humber. Danum has been identified with 
Doncaster, and Morbium may be placed at Temple- 
borough. Placing Ardeia at Almondbury, Dictis at 
Ilkley, and Concangium at Bainbridge, near Askrigg, 
we come to the /snea mentioned. Longovicum seems 
to be Lanchester, in Durham, and the intervening 
stations of Maglova and Magz may possibly be found 
at Whitley Castle, near Alston, and Old Town in 
Allendale. If the last station, Derventio, were 


Ebchester, the /émea would end only fifteen miles 
from Segedunum, where the “‘ tlem per lineam valli” 
section begins; but this would involve a change 


of name, and perhaps Derventio is an outlying 
station on the Yorkshire Derwent. The paper was 
accompanied by maps and illustrations. An interesting 
discussion followed the paper, in which the chairman, 
Mr. Emanuel Green, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Williams, 
and others took part. 


~s6 SM «0 
A quarterly meeting of the RoyaAL SocigTy oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on April 24, 
Mr. J. R. Garstin in the chair.—Mr. T. J. Westropp, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
Injuries to Certain Forts,” in the course of which 
he related instances of damages to certain ancient 
buildings of this class.\—Dr. Costello, in the course 
of a short speech following the paper, suggested 
that the Congested Districts Board and the Estates 
Commissioners should be communicated with, with a 
view to the protection of these old structures while 
the process of the dividing up of the land in Connaught 
was taking place. Mr. Martin J. Blake, a member of 
the society, read an interesting paper on the subject 
of ‘* Sir Thomas More: His Descendants in the 
Male Line.” Both papers were referred to the Council 
for publication. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
some stone implements and bronze objects were 
exhibited by Mr. Garstin. 
@ a as 

At the April meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Dr. W. E. A, 
Axon called attention to a unique “ pardon” or 
‘*indulgence” preserved in the Chetham Library, 
and referred to others printed in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and now preserved in the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace, and John Rylands Library. 
One of these in the British Museum offers an in- 
dulgence for five years, five Lents, and two thousand 
four hundred and four score days to all who subscribed 
to the relief of certain merchants. Why they should 
need alms was not explained in the British Museum 
——- but at Lambeth and at the John Rylands 

ibrary there are pardons of about the same date in 
which merchants are said to have been taken prisoners 
by the Moors, and the collectors of money for their 
aid were empowered to give these indulgences as a 
reward to the charitable. The similarity of these 
documents suggests the existence of professional 
‘‘ distressed merchants ” living upon the philanthropy 
of the benevolent. The sale of such indulgences in 
England was profitable to the King as well as to the 
Church, for Leo X. had granted a third of the receipts 


to Henry V 

Mr. ‘Basil Pendleton, in a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Cistercian Abbeys in England: Their Plan and 
Arrangement,” selected Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire 
as the best example to study, and gave a minute 
description of the abbey church and the monastic 
buildings surrounding the cloister. He said that it 
was a double establishment, housing two distinct 
classes of inmates, monks, and lay brethren, the 
former being concerned with the religious side of the 
monastery, and the latter doing all the work necessary 
for the cultivation of the land, the supply of food, and 
the daily needs of the community. In the church 
itself a marked distinction was made between the two 
classes, the monks occupying the east end and the lay 
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brethren the west, the church being divided by means 
of screens. The rules of the Order originally pro- 
hibited the building of towers and elaborate east ends 
to the church, but when the rules were relaxed in 
course of time these features were added. Mr. 
Pendleton also described the infirmary, guest-houses, 
and the other monastic buildings which did not form 
part of the cloister group, and mentioned the Abbot’s 
house at Kirkstall as one of the finest examples of a 
house of its period. Special attention was paid to the 
system of sanitation adopted by the monks, and it was 
explained that the river, which is always found near a 
Cistercian abbey, was used for this purpose, in many 
cases its course being diverted to pass under the 
buildings requiring sanitary arrangements. Although 
Mr. Pendleton chiefly described Fountains, he also 
constantly referred to the abbeys at Furness, Tintern, 
Netley, and Rievaulx, and showed a large collection 
of ground plans and views illustrating the various 
abbey buildings, and indicating the typical plan 
adopted by the Order. 


A meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SocieTy was held on April 30 in the lecture-room 
of the Archzeological Museum, when Miss Layard, of 
Ipswich, read a paper on ‘‘ Palzolithic Implements 
found in Ipswich.” The President of the Society 
(the Rev. F. G. Searle) was in the chair. The 
lecture was illustrated by excellent lantern-slides. 

At the meeting on May 7, Mr. W. M. Fawcett in 
the chair, Mr. J. W. Clark, the University Regis- 
trary, read a paper giving some information about 
the library of the Benedictine monastery of La 
Chaise Dieu in Auvergne, which, founded in the 
year 1043, and situated 3,553 feet above the sea, 
became one of the richest and most celebrated in 
France. He illustrated his remarks with a number 
of photographs of the exterior and interior of 
the building, showing in addition to the library, 
the majestic church, as well as a view of the 
monastery, from old prints, displaying the whole of 
the buildings, which were surrounded by fortifica- 
tions, these having been built between 1378 and 1420. 
The library, said Mr. Clark, is about 85 feet long by 
15 feet wide, but the former measurement must be 
received with caution, as it was now subdivided into 
a number of small rooms, used for official purposes 
by the Mayor of the town. His measurement was, 
therefore, taken from the outside. Each bay had a 
window of a single light, divided by a transom, He 
examined carefully the north wall, both inside and 
out, but he could find no trace of windows, and the 
same might be said of the west gable. An interesting 
peculiarity was that each window had one stone seat, 
placed against the east jamb. It was stated that the 
library contained 5,853 volumes when the house was 
suppressed, and further, that a number of these were 
in the parochial and communal libraries at Brionde. 
He hoped that that was the case, but in the catalogue 
of the MSS. in the public library of Brionde he found 
only seven MSS. enumerated ; none of them came 
from La Chaise Dieu. This library deserved special 
attention as being, so far as he knew, the only 
specially monastic library over a cloister which has 
survived to the present time. 

Dr. James described the tapestries in the church 


of the same monastery, and also some at Aix, in 
Provence. He exhibited some photographs of the 
latter, which deal with the life of ‘Christ, depicted in 
twenty-six scenes. The tapestry he had discovered 
was made in the year 1511. It was stated to have 
been purchased for 1,200 crowns, and brought from 
London, Further investigations, however, left no 
room for doubt that the tapestry once adorned the 
choir at Canterbury Cathedral. 
@ as 5 

The annual general meeting of the SUFFOLK INsTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHOLOGY was held on April 20, the 
President (Sir W. B. Gurdon) in the chair. After 
the usual formal business, Mr. C. Partridge, junr., 
brought forward a motion ‘‘ That a scheme be organ- 
ized for the transcription of all monumental inscrip- 
tions in Suffolk churchyards, and that, if necessary, 
the Institute be asked to sanction expenditure 
thereon.” Mr. Partridge said he thought something 
ought to be done to preserve these inscriptions, as they 
were very valuable, and every year the old stones were 
becoming fewer and fewer. He proposed that they 
should send a circular to every clergyman throughout 
the country, asking him to get the inscriptions in his 
own churchyard copied. This would be a very small 
matter if everyone worked. There were 528 ecclesi- 
astical parishes in Suffolk, of which about 70 had 
already been done, leaving about 460. If the inscrip- 
tions were copied and sent to the Institute they would 
have preserved a record of all the monuments of the 
past. Asto —— them, that could be left to the 
future, but when they had obtained the manuscripts 
they might charge non-members a fee for consulting 
them, which might add a little to their funds. The 
Marquis of Bristol seconded the motion, and after 
considerable discussion, it was decided that the in- 
cumbents throughout Suffolk be requested to transcribe 
the monumental inscriptions within their churches and 
churchyards, and send copies to the librarian (the 
Rev. Sydenham H. A. Hervey) for preservation by, 
and the use of, the Suffolk Institute of Archzeology. 
Later Mr. P. A. Turner called attention to the state 
of the ancient stained glass in Gipping Chapel. He 
stated that he had been making drawings of the chapel, 
which was a beautiful specimen of the late Perpen- 
dicular time, and as the glass was most interesting, 
he thought an effort should be made to preserve it. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, Miss Layard 
exhibited a number of enamelled brooches of the sixth 
century period, which she had that day discovered at 
what was an Anglo-Saxon burial-place in Suffolk, and 
the specimens were inspected with much interest by 
the members of the Institute. 


~ s 6 
The annual meeting of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held at the Church House, 
Wolvesey, Winchester, on May 3. Before the meeting 
the members visited the cathedral to hear an account 
of the repairing work at present in progress, ahd to 
inspect what was being done. Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., the consulting architect, was present, and ex- 
plained the defects and the plans for reparation in 
detail. At the meeting which followed Lord Win- 
chester was elected president. A suggestion that a 


collection of the late Mr. T. W. Shore’s valuable papers 
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should be published in volume form was referred 
to a sub-committee. In the course of the proceedings 
Mr. Dale outlined the programme for the summer’s 
excursions. The first would be on May 16, when the 
club would go to Shide, Newport, to see the seismo- 
graphical apparatus. On May 23 the Rev. J. E. 
Kelsall had arranged a Nature Study tour in New 
Forest. On the third Wednesday in June they would 
meet the Geological Society at Sandown, and about 
June 13 or 15 they wou'd go to Thruxton, which was 
visited seventeen years ago. He also suggested an 
excursion to Cowdray Park, Midhurst, and Trotton ; 
to the restored church at Corhampton, at the invita- 
tion of the Rev. H. Churton ; and to Basing House. 
Ff a 

At the meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHOLOGY held on May 9, the paper read was by 
Dr. Pinches on ‘‘ The Babylonian War Gods and 
their Legends.” 

bad) 
At the April meeting of the RUTLAND ARCH#O- 
LOGICAL Society, Mr. Sandall presiding, Mr. G. 
Phillips read a piper on ‘‘ Horse-shoe Folklore,” a 
subject eminently appropriate to a county which has a 
horse-shoe for its badge. Mr. Phillips gave accounts 
of several curious horse-shoe customs ; first, of course, 
that connected with the Castle at Oakham, into the 
origin of which the speaker went in some detail, 
though information on this point is somewhat vague. 
The Ferrers family, one of whom built the Hall of 
Oakham Castle in the twelfth century, bore the device 
of the horse-shoe on their shield of arms, doubtless in 
reference to the office of Chief of the Smiths held by 
one of this family under the Conqueror, and in this 
connection Mr. Phillips had an interesting note of the 
discovery in 1862 at Duffield in Derbyshire of some 
Norman pottery on which the badge or device of the 
horse-shoe appeared. Duffield Castle was in the 
possession of the Ferrers family from the Conquest till 
the reign of Henry III. 

Another curious horse-shoe custom exists at Lan- 
caster, where a shoe is ‘‘ renewed ” every seven years 
at a certain street corner. The old shoe is taken up 
and a new one, marked with the date, substituted, the 
ceremony being attended with feasting and good 
cheer. This custom is said to date from the occasion 
when John of Gaunt’s horse cast a shoe at the spot. 

As regards superstitions connected with horse- 
shoes, and their supposed efficacy in averting ill-luck, 
Mr. Phillips had some interesting matter to lay before 
his hearers, and many curious quotations from early 
authors were given. The venération of horse-shoes 
in many Oriental countries was also touched upon, 
and an attempt was made to ascertain the origin ot 
these beliefs. Among the theories put forward by 
various writers may be mentioned the Crescent Moon 
and the Serpent. At the close of the paper there was 
a short discussion, in the course of which the Rev. 
E. A. Irons stated that when examining at Burley- 
on-the-Hill some documents of ‘the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, mention was found to be made 
of the horse-shoe custom at Oakham in terms which 
showed it to be even then of long standing. It would 
appear, therefore, that the popular attribution of the 
custom to Queen Elizabeth is erroneous. Moreover, 


the word eguitans is invariably used in speaking of 


the claiming of the horse-shoe, showing that the 
demand can only strictly be enforced in the case of a 
peer who rides into Oakham. Mr. Irons’ theory of 
the origin was stated—namely, that it was a precaution 
on the part of the owner of Oakham Castle when 
another powerful noble entered his domain, and that 
the visitor’s horse was thus temporarily and partially 
disabled to insure the rider not doing any mischief 
while he remained within the other’s territory. 


The first excursion of the season of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY took place 
on May 12, when a numerous party visited Adel 
Church and Kirkstall Abbey. Driving from the Kirk- 
stall station through the pleasant neighbourhood of 
Headingley, the party first visited Adel, which is one 
of the finest examples of Norman architecture in the 
kingdom. . Mr. J. A. Clapham read an account of the 
church, which was founded between A.D. 1075 and 
1130, and described the fine porch and the figures 
which adorn it. In the interior the chancel arch is 
perfect in its proportion, and is beautiful of its kind 
as can be. It is at once simple and massive, yet 
richly adorned, and draws the eye and the heart first 
towards it, and then beyond it to the lovely Norman 
windows at the east end of the chancel. In 1686 the 
roof fell into decay, and a flat ceiling was placed over 
the nave. The roof of the nave was restored by 
Mr. Street, the celebrated Gothic architect, in 1879. 
From Adel the antiquaries drove to Kirkstall Abbey, 
which is one of the finest ruined abbeys in the 
country, and would be much more highly prized if it 
were not situated between two large cities, and close 
to a dirty river. It is a very fine specimen of late 
Norman, and the nave and chancel are so perfect that 
the late Mr. Edward Ackroyd proposed to restore it. 
It is well known that Colonel North bought the estate 
from the Earl of Cardigan, and presented it to the city 
of Leeds, and lovers of antiquities will say that the 
Corporation have admirably done their best to preserve 
the ruins, and it is a credit to the authorities of Leeds. 
Under the leadership of the official guide, the party, 
commencing at the cloisters, viewed the refectdry, the 
abbots’ hall and house, the hospitals, the chapter- 
house, the transepts, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
and the front entrance. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME AS 
MONUMENTAL Brasses. By Herbert Druitt. 
With 110 illustrations. London: Avexander 
Moring, Ltd., 1906. Demy 8vo., pp. xxii, 384. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this substantial volume was touched 
upon two or three years ago in the Anftiguary in 
some capital articles on Essex brasses as illustrating 
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Elizabethan and Stuart costume, from the pen of 
Mr. Miller Christy—articles which Mr. Druitt seems 
to have overlooked, though he mentions other papers 
by Mr. Christy on brasses ; and the footnotes to the 
volume before us show that he has a wide acquaint- 
ance with the large but scattered literature of the 
subject. We may say at once that Mr. Druitt’s book, 
which shows proofs on every page of careful and 
laborious research, is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of ‘‘ Brasses ” which has 
been made for many years past. After a full intro- 
duction—treating of the classification, history, dis- 
tribution, etc., of brasses, of palimpsest brasses, of 
some continental examples, and of the main groups 
of costume—Mr. Diuitt proceeds to discuss in detail 
costume on brasses under the headings : ecclesiastical, 
academical, military, civilian, legal, and female. 
Under each head a wealth of examples is given. In 
a book of this kind the illustrations necessarily form 
a very important feature. One or two of the figures 
are rather small, thus rendering the study of details 
of costume somewhat difficult ; but for the most part 
they are on a sufficiently liberal scale, and are 
capitally reproduced. Mr. Druitt mentions that it 
was originally intended to print a bibliography at the 
end of his book, but it had to be left out, as it would 
have unduly increased the size of an already portly 
volume. We are glad to hear, however, that he 
proposes to issue it in a separate form, with additions, 
at a later date. The fullest bibliography of the 
subject which has yet been printed, so far as we 
know, is that appended to the Rev. H. W. Macklin’s 
useful handbook on Monumental Brasses ; but that 
does not profess to be exhaustive, and a complete 
guide to ‘‘Brasses” literature, so much of which is 
scattered through the pages of the transactions of 
archeological societies and of local and antiquarian 
periodicals, is certainly a desideratum. 

Mr. Druitt’s workmanlike volume is a solid and 
valuable addition to that literature—a book which, 
apart from the fascination it must have for all in- 
terested in brasses, will be of the greatest service to 
students of costume. 


* x * 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLLINGWOOD 
Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. By his son, the Right 
Hon. Sir Gainsford Bruce, D.C.L. Portrait. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1905. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 408. 

In this handsome volume Sir Gainsford Bruce 
piously traces the life of a man who not only left his 
mark on antiquarian reseach, but was an able 
teacher, a devoted minister, and a leader in many 
forms of religious and philanthropic work. Large 
use is wisely made of Dr. Bruce’s letters. His best- 
known work, from an antiquarian point of view, was, 
of course, that connected with the Roman Wall; and 
the account of Bruce’s first wanderings along the line 
of the Wall, with liberal extracts from his letters, 
written as he went along, makes interesting reading. 
It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the various 
publications and antiquarian researches which made 
the name of John Collingwood Bruce familiar to 
antiquaries all over the country. The extracts here 
given from his letters, and from those of the Duke of 
Northumberland and others interested in his labours, 


are pleasant to read, and throughout the volume 
Bruce’s letters reveal the kindly, unassuming nature 
of the man. His son remarks in the preface that this 
book ‘‘is the record of a life not marked by stirring 
incidents, but occupied in scholastic duties, in quiet 
and unostentatious literary and antiquarian research, 
and in the earnest endeavour to extend the influence 
of religion and philanthropy.” Such a record offers 
no element of excitement, but it is good to read and 
enjoy. 
ok 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN THE BEDFORDSHIRE 
CHURCHES. By Grace Isherwood. With illus- 
trations drawn by Kitty Isherwood from rubbings 
by the authoress. London: Zéliot Stock, 1906. 
Demy 8vo., pp. 68. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Bedfordshire brasses do not include any very 
remarkable examples; but they are fairly abundant 
and representative of the various classes of such 
memorials. The oldest is a fourteenth-century ex- 
ample at Wimington, while at Elstow is one of the 
two remaining brasses to abbesses in England. Miss 
Isherwood has done a useful piece of work in pre- 
paring this apparently exhaustive record of her 
county’s brasses. Her descriptions and notes on 
families are short, but as a rule sufficient. K is a 
pity, however, that she did not get someone more 
familiar with Latin than she herself appears to be to 
revise her pages. There are some strange forms 
which in one or two cases may be misprints, but in 
others are probably misreadings. The illustrations 
are very clear and creditably drawn, though direct 
reproduction by photography, or by photography 
from rubbings, is a preferable method as insuring 
absolute accuracy. These slight drawbacks notwith- 
standing, Miss Isherwood is to be thanked for her 
conscientious and useful work. 


* * xX 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. With 
map and many illustrations. London: Methuen 
and Co.,1906. Small pott 8vo., pp. xii, 172, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

There is a considerable falling off in this, the latest 
issue of Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ Little Guides,” several 
of which have earned a well-merited repute. It is 
illustrated with some exceptionally pretty photo- 
graphic pictures; but not a few will regret the 
abandonment in this issue of the black and white 
style of art illustration which was so effectively used 
in its predecessors for other counties. As to the 
letterpress, those who know this county, with its 
exceptional wealth of fine churches and of every 
kind of domestic architecture, will be amazed at 
its omissions. Though most of the better known 
churches and large houses of repute have more or less 
accurate descriptions, sometimes quite out of pro- 
portion with their importance, not a few of the most 
noteworthy examples of noble church architecture 
are passed by in silence, whilst the remarkable 
number of characteristic stone cottages and small 
houses of sixteenth and seventeenth century dates 
that are to be found at Collyweston and other villages 
in the north of the county are also ignored. It is 
strange to find that so memorable and almost unique 
an example of late Jacobean work, dated 1622, as 
the school at Burton Latimer is ignored. As to 
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remarkable details in old parish churches which 
many a tourist would be glad to learn of and to visit, 
most of the more striking are omitted ; such are (to 
name but three out of two or three score that we 
cannot find in these pages) the ancient interior clock- 
dial and the once fine wall-paintings at Raunds, the 
upper piscina drain at Maxey pointing to a former 
altar on the rood-screen, and the remarkable wall- 
painting of the descent of the Holy Spirit at Holcot. 

The pages are sprinkled with a fine crop of care- 
lessly overlooked printer’s mistakes, such as ‘‘ Pope 
Rolls” for ‘* Pipe Rolls”; but there are a yet larger 
number of curious blunders which cannot be laid on 
compositors’ shoulders. Thus on p. 243 the com- 
piler of this guide goes out of his way to say that 
“ Thorpe Malsor was overlooked by the compilers of 
Domesday,” and seems to take credit to himself for 
discovering the place! But the writer is maligning 
the character of the Conqueror’s commissioners ; had 
this writer but taken the trouble to consult the 
Northamptonshire Domesday, he would have found 
Thorpe Malsor duly entered. This curious falsity is 
the more remarkable as the writer has apparently 
studied Mr. J. H. Round’s Domesday in the recently- 
issued volume i. of the Victoria History of the county, 
for on p. 190 he gives the almost uselessly vague 
reference as to the Cluniac Priory of St. Andrew— 
“see Round for date of foundation.” It happens 
that Mr. Round ingeniously works out its date in his 
Introduction to the Northamptonshire Domesday in 
the work just cited; but no one who had not seen 
the article would find it from such a reference as this, 
for there are very many authors of the name of 
Round, and Mr. J. H. Round’s own works run to 
very many volumes. 

* 


% * 

HoRFIELD MISCELLANEA. By the Rev. Fanshawe 
Bingham, M.A. Eleven illustrations. Ports- 
mouth: W. H. Barrell [1906]. 4to., pp. 125. 
Price 5s. net. 

Horfield is a small parish near Bristol, and the sub- 
title of this well-printed miscellany is ‘‘ An Account 
of Horfield from Early Times to 1900.” Although 
small, the place presents sundry points of interest. 
Some years ago an account appeared in the Antz- 
guary of the seal of the Hundred of Langelai, in the 
county of Gloucester, in which Horfield is stated in 
Domesday Book to be. The Statute of Labourers, 
1388, provided that all persons quitting the service 
in which they were bound should produce a pass, 
sealed with the King’s seal; each hundred, rape, 
city, or borough had to provide a seal, having the 
name of the county around it, and the name of the 
jurisdiction athwart it. The seal is here repro- 
duced, with the account written by Dr. Cox in the 
Antiguary at the time of the seal’s discovery. By 
Horfield Common is the curiously named ‘‘Quab” 
farm. Mr. Bingham quotes the definition from 
Johnson of ‘‘quab” as a kind of fish, and accounts 
for the name of the farm by the near neighbourhood 
of a pond, which is believed to have been once a 
fish-pond. Another meaning for ‘‘quab” is a bog or 
quagmire, but as the spot is very far from being miry 
or quaggy, the first derivation may be admitted to 


hold the field, though on its merits it is hard to feel 
satisfied with it. 


Then, in a field near the Rectory 





there is a tumulus, or what is left of one, which 

Mr. Bingham discovered, but found to have been 

already rifled. Other chapters deal with the parish 

church and its history, the parish registers, church 
enlargements, anecdotes connected with ecclesiastical 
matters and happenings, the schools, charity funds, 
and various details of parochial work and organiza- 
tion. Mr. Bingham has clearly spent much con- 
scientious labour on the preparation of this volume, 
and although some of the detail relating to modern 
matters and parish work is hardly of general interest, 
yet there is much in the book to commend. The 
volume is handsomely illustrated, chiefly by good 
views of localities. Mr. Bingham is to be thanked 
for what is, on the whole, a useful contribution to the 
literature of parochial history. Copies may be ob- 
tained direct from the author at 3, St. Andrew’s Road, 
Southsea. 
*x* kK * 

LETTERS OF CADWALLADER JOHN Bates. Edited 
by the Rev. Matthew Culley, of Coupland. 
Kendal: 7. Wilson, 1906. 8vo., pp. xiv, 192. 
Price 10s, 6d. 

The early death of the late Mr. Bates was a great 
loss to the archeologists of the Northern Counties. 
Mr. Bates was a many-sided man, touching life at many 
points, and warmly interested in many aspects of study 
and research. On all matters relating to the history 
of the North of England, especially during the early 
and medizval periods, he had at his command wide 
stores of learning. The letters printed in this slim, 
paper-bound volume have been selected chiefly for 
their antiquarian interest. They are written to various 
correspondents, and show how keenly interested their 
writer was in everything relating to the history and 
archeology of the North. They abound in suggestive 
remarks and in acute criticism; while between the 
lines can be read the kindly thoughtfulness, the ever- 
ready courtesy and willingness to help, that marked 
the man. There must be many antiquaries both in 
the North and elsewhere who will be glad to possess 
this interesting, well-printed memorial of Cadwallader 
Bates. Mr. Culley supplies an appreciative preface, 
and there is a good portrait by way of frontispiece. 

* kK x 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By the 
Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. Rearfanged and 
classified under subjects by Charles Mosley. 
London: Ziliot Stock, 1905. Crown 8vo., pp. 
viii, 266. Price 6s. net. 

The first thought which occurs to one on locking 
into this attractively produced volume is one of sur- 
prise that the excellent idea here carried out was not 
acted upon long ago. Endless editions of White’s 
classic have appeared since its first publication in 
1789, but none has been based on the idea of classifi- 
cation. Mr. Mosley brings together from the letters 
the references and allusions of various dates to dif- 
ferent groups of subjects, indicating in the margin 
the letters used. It must not be thought that this 
means a cut-and-dried collection of brief extracts 
under formal headings. Mr. Mosley deftly weaves 
his extracts, so that in its new arrangement the book 
is hardly less interesting to the general reader than in 
its original form, while to the student its usefulness is 
greatly enhanced. A capital idea has been very Well 
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carried out, and the book should find a very large 
public. As a frontispiece the volume has the quaint 
folding plate of the view of Selborne which appeared 
in the first edition of 1789. There is a good index. 


oh * 
FROM PALEOLITH |\TrO MoTorR Car ; OR, HEACHAM 


TaLes. By Harry Lowerison. Sixteen illus- 
trations. London: 4. /. Whiten, 1906. 8vo., 
pp. xii, 211. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A volume of short stories hardly seems to come 
within the Antiguary’s province, but these are stories 
on an unusual plan. Mr. Lowerison, who lives at 
Heacham, Norfolk, has hit upon the happy idea of 
writing a series of stories illustrating life in that corner 
of East Anglia from prehistoric times to the present 
day. The late Grant Allen did something of the sort 
in his Annals of Churnside, but Mr. Lowerison is 
far from being a mere copyist. The first tale is of 
paleolithic man, the next of his neolithic successor, 
the third of a Bronze Age family ; and so on through 
the ages Mr. Lowerison takes his readers with a brief 
story of Romano-British days ; of the successive com- 
ings of the Anglians, the Danes, and the Normans ; 
of medizeval days in various aspects ; of the era of the 
‘* Great Pillage” ; of Stuart, Hanoverian, and, finally, 
Victorian times. The action of each tale passes in 
Heacham or its vicinity. The archzxological and 
other details, as a rule, are correct, and in keeping 
with the period illustrated, though a sixteenth-century 
villager would not have said: ‘‘ Leave it at that” 
(p. 149). The earlier stories are much the best. 
Mr. Lowerison is too apt to view medizval matters 
from a modern standpoint, and in the later tales his 
socialistic bias is too insistent. Despite drawbacks, 
however, the author may be congratulated on success- 
fully carrying out a good idea. The archzological 
notes at the end of the book are to the point. The 
illustrations of implements, localities, and buildings 
are good and appropriate. 


* 

PEEPS INTO THE Past. By F. E. Tyler. With 
illustrations. London: A. A. Stockwell, 1906. 
8vo., pp. 136. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Tyler’s chapters deal for the most part with 
well-worn topics—the Gordon Riots, St. Bartholomew 
Fair, Some Famous City Fires, The Bear Gardens at 
Southwark and Old Bank Side, Newgate Prison, the 
Cock Lane Ghost, and the like. There is nothing 
very fresh, but the articles, though slight, are read- 
able, and may induce some readers to further explora- 
tion of the great field of London literature. The 
illustrations show City scenes of bygone days and 
of the present time; one or two of old-time fire 
brigade appliances are of interest. 


* * 
THE SPURGEON FAMILY. By W. Miller Higgs. 
Illustrations. London: Zilzot Stock, 1906. 


Crown 4to., pp. x, §4. Price 6s. net. 

The name of the great Baptist preacher is still a 
power in very many parts of the world, and there 
must be many of those who regard the memory of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon with reverence and affec- 
tion who will be interested in the results of Mr. 
Higgs’s labours, which are here presented in so hand- 
some a form. Mr. Higgs gives not only a full account 
of the family and descent of the famous preacher, 


but also notes on the family in general, particularly 
the Essex branch, from 1465 to the present day. The 
varieties in the spelling of the name have been many 
and curious. Copies of a number of Spurgeon wills 
are given, and the illustrations include portraits and 
a reproduction of the marriage certificate of an Eliza- 
beth Spurgeon, witnessed by Nelson when a boy of 
ten. He signed ‘‘ Horace,” which was altered to 
“ Horatio” by his father. There is alsoa sheet pedi- 
gree of the family. Any profit arising from the sale 
of the work will be divided between the Orphan 
Homes founded by Mr. Spurgeon and the poor of 
Halstead, Essex. 


* k x 
THE MANOR AND PARISH CHURCH OF HAMPSTEAD 
AND ITs Vicars. By J. Kennedy, M.R.A.S. 
With 10 Illustrations and Map. London: 
S. Mayle, Hampstead, 1906. 8vo., pp. x, 149. 
Price 4s. net. 

The early history of the manor and that of the 
church of Hampstead are very closely associated, as 
both manor and church belonged to the Benedictines 
of St. Peter, Westminster. In 1539, on the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery, both passed into the hands of 
the Bishop of Westminster, and it was not until the 
abolition of that bishopric in 1550 that they began to 
part company. The materials for the early history of 
the manor are, however, much more abundant than 
those relating to the early history of the church and of 
those associated with it. Mr. Kennedy remarks that 
in the 550 years from 986 to 1539 A.D. ‘‘ we have 
only the casual mention of three incumbents, the one 
a rector, the other two curates, and about none of 
them do we know anything.” So, although the 
author of this well-printed and _nicely-produced 
volume is able to trace the manorial history with con- 
siderable fulness and tolerable certainty, his chapter 
on the ecclesiastical history of the parish is slight, 
and confined to questions not personal, but relating 
to the date of the church, and the time when Hamp- 
stead became a parish and the church a parish church. 
Mr. Kennedy is able to show that the opinion which 
has hitherto prevailed that the church originated as a 
chapelry of Hendon, and became a parish church 
about 1598, is wrong. He demonstrates that the 
church existed before the year 1312, and was even 
then a parish church. The connection between the 
churches of Hampstead and Hendon began in 1461 
and ended in 1477. Mr. Kennedy describes it as 
“an irregular transfer of the cure of the parish to the 
Rector of Hendon, carried out by the monks, on their 
own authority and in defiance of all law,” from a 
financial motive, and gives good reasons for the de- 
scription. The whole chapter is very interesting. 
The later history of the church and the succession of 
vicars are treated in considerable detail. There are 
various appendices, containing documentary matter, 
and a good index. The illustrations include portraits 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century vicars, and views 
of the church at various dates. Mr. Kennedy men- 


tions in his preface that the book was written for, and 
is published at the expense of, the trustees of Hamp- 
stead parish church. Both they and the author are 
to be congratulated on the publication of a useful, 
carefully — volume, which printers and binders 
ined to produce in comely form. 


have com 
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Among the pamphlets before us is an excellent Pic- 
torial Survey of St.. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, by Mr. 
G. A.-Fothergill ( Darlington : James Dodds. Price 
2s. net). Mr. Fothergill gives a chronological list of 
pictures and prints of this fine old church, a number 
of which are well reproduced, and himself contributes 
a very clever drawing of the church set in a border 
which incorporates drawings of no less than thirteen 
objects of antiquarian interest to be found in or asso- 
ciated with the church. An inner border contains 
thirty different coats of arms blazoned in colour. 
The idea is novel, but most effectively carried out. 
Other pamphlets on our table are Compotus Vice- 
comitis: Die Kechenschaftslegung des Sheriffs unter 
Heinrich Il. von England, by Professor Dr. Parow 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung); and Pre- 
historic Renfrewshire, by Mr. L. M. Mann, F.S.A. 
Scot., reprinted from the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and containing illustrated 
notes on the discovery of Bronze Age burials with 
urns at Newlands, Langside, Glasgow, with a report 
on the bones by Dr. T. H. Bryce. 


* * * 
The Architectural Review, May, contains the fourth 
and last part of Mr. A. E. Street’s study of ‘‘ London 
Street Architecture”; a second chapter of “ The 
Practical Exemplar of Architecture,” dealing with 
chimneys ; a first article on ‘‘ Some Dublin Buildings,” 
by Mr. G. Pinkerton ; and ‘‘ Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, 1906.” All are liberally illustrated. 
; * *K * 
The second number of Northern Notes and Queries 
(April) contains a variety of notes, chiefly of 
biographical and genealogical interest. In the sup- 
plement the records of the Gateshead Trade Company 
are continued. No. 5 of Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, March, contains a great variety of matter, 
including a note on the stone dovecote at Denton, of 
which a good illustration is given. In the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, April, Mr. 
J. E. Field continues his article on ‘‘ The Saxon 
Charters of Brightwell, Sotwell, and Mackney, Berks.” 
Among the other contents we note a readable paper 
on ‘‘ Bisham Abbey,” by Mr. E. W. Dormer. We 
have also before us the Hast Anglian, February, 
with some interesting notes on seventeenth century 
harvests; the American Antiquarian, March and 
April ; Scottish Notes and Queries, May, containing 
much useful matter ; and the Annual Report of the 
United States Museum for 1904. 


aw 


Correspondence. 
———-——— 
BULL-RINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
In reply to Mr. Le Blanc Smith’s inquiry, there were 
at least three towns in Devonshire where bulls were 
baited—viz., Cullompton, Totnes, and Plymouth. In 
the former place there are two large open spaces still 


known as the Higher and Lower Bull-Ring:. At 
Totnes the open space at the lower end of the town 
near thé river and bridge, known as “ The Plains,” 
was used for the purpose. In 1900, during some 
excavations made in connection with new sewerage 
works at this spot, a bull-ring was dug up, which 
is believed to date from the sixteenth century. In 
Plymouth, according to Mr. H. Whitfield’s Plymouth 
and Devonport: In Times of War and Peace (1900) 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting were much in favour. 
Mr. Whitfield says : ‘‘ The object of bull-baiting was to 
make the beef tender, and although the sport was dis- 
countenanced, the word went round whenever the 
performance was fixed. The last occasion on which 
a bull was baited in Plymouth was in 1830, when 
a large number of people assembled in a field in 
Gilbert’s Lane, Milehouse, and the admission to the 
entertainment was a shilling. The bull was tethered 
to the ground, and dog after dog was set loose to 
worry it preparatory to the slaughter. By degrees the 
bull turned up the ground to find a refuge for its nose 
and mouth ; and, again and again, one dog was tossed, 
another gored, a third was caught by the farmer’s 
wife, who ran about holding her apron open, so that 
she might intercept the pets ard break their falls. 
‘ Fresh dog—form a lane !’ was the periodical cry as a 
new trainer came forward to gain experience for his 
animal and to prove its expertness.” 
A. J. Davy. 


Abbeyfield, Torquay. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
The bull-ring which used to exist in the centre of 
the town street at Kilham, East Riding of Yorkshire, 
is now inserted in the churchyard wall immediately 
adjacent. 
E. MAULE COLE. 
April 30, 1906. 


THE TWYNHAM CHARTER. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


The twelfth-century charter of Baldwin de Redvers 
the younger, confirming the previous charters of his 
father, the Earl Richard, and his grandfather, Earl 
Baldwin, to Twynham Monastery has quite recently 
been discovered amongst some private papers by 
W. Jeans, Esq., of Christchurch. It has been: lost for 
about a century, but it has still its much mutilated 
green seal attached. Mr. Jeans has now handed it 
over with an English translation of its contents and a 
short explanatory note, and it is now exhibited in the 
priory church of Christchurch, Twynham, of which it 
is a record of the ancient times and possessions. 

GEORGE BROWNEN. 


[Nore.—A free translation of the charter, with 
interesting notes and comments by our correspondent, 
was printed in the Bournemouth Visitors’ Directory, 
April 21,—EDI1Tor. } 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 
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